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For the Companion. 


REDMOND, OF THE “SEVENTH.” 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 
Jack in Collision with his Master. 


Away up town stood ‘“Ninety”—one of the 
great public schools needed by New York’s grow- 
ing thousands. Five stories high, solid, square, 
substantial, was Ninety, and through its iron gates 
passed daily sixteen or seventeen hundred pupils. 
Three departments occupied its pleasant rooms— 
male and female Grammar and a mixed Primary. 
The scholars ranged from six-year-old beginners, 
to youths nearly ready for college. 

It was a cold 
morning in Jan- 
uary. A storm of 
sleet the night 
before had ren- 


dered streets and ; CRA SEHD} 
oe Rs ily 39 2 


sidewalks 
glare of ice. The 

pupils were sent 

to their  class- 

rooms at ten 

minutes _ before 

nine, and some- 

what later than 

this, a tall gen- 

tleman, wearing 

glasses, and 

wrapped in a 

Spanish cloak, 

was hurrying as 

rapidly as the 
circumstances 

permitted along the sidewalk. 

Round a corner behind him 
came a belated boy on skates, 
having found that method of loco- 
motion, in spite of the uneven sur- 
face, much more rapid than walk- 
ing. With cap pulled low over 
forehead and ears, hands in his 
pockets, and head bent before the 
cold west wind blowing sharply 
down the street, he struck out 
with renewed energy. 

The pedestrian did not hear the 
skater, nor did the skater perceive 
the pedestrian. In two seconds 
there was a collision, and a much astonished man 
and boy sat on the icy pavement, gazing dubiously 
at each other. 

The boy was up first, and touched his cap. 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Haverill,” he said, 
trying hard not to laugh, “I had my head down 
and didn’t see you.” 

Mr. Haverill bowed. He always saluted his 
pupils courteously. The boys said the ‘‘general” 
would bow to you, if he was going to thrash the 
life out of you. They might have added, the 
stouter the rod, the deeper the bow. 

“IT certainly did not see you,” he said rather 
grimly. ‘Thank you,” as the boy handed him 
his cap and glasses which had fallen off. 

‘At such a time as this it is better to look a lit- 
tle before one. A lady or child might have been 
severely hurt by such a fall.” 

He hurried on, adjusting his glasses. 
looked after him a moment. 

‘You are an unlucky chap, Jack Redmond,” he 
said soberly ; then skated rapidly to a gate where 
he took off his skates. 

Passing quickly through a hallway dividing the 
west wing from the main building, he reached a 
smal] yard paved with flags, thence turning to his 
right, entered a large play-room which occupied 
most of the first floor. A wooden partition through 
its centre divided the portion used by the boys 
from the girls’ side. As he opened the door, he 
was accosted by a lad near his own age—fifteen— 
short and stout in figure, with a good-humored 
face, plentifully freckled. 

“Hullo, Redmond!” 

“Hullo, Savage!” 

‘‘Here’s a go, Jack—two Sevenths late! 
will the boys says ?” 

‘“‘What will Miss Allen say, more like. 
first time for me any way.” 

“Tt isn’t quite the first for me—figst for a long 
while, though. Wish I’d left off those last two 
buckwheats.” 

“Well, I thought I had time enough and started, 
but it was slow, poking along—slipping every 
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other step—and just then Dana skated by. ‘Bet- | remind you that those young ladies are gentle| In spite of the situation, Jack was marching 
and refined; to win their esteem, it is necessary | with perfect composure, and due regard to time; 


ter try it this way! he yelled, and I cut off up- 
stairs after mine. It was enough better, too; but 
I lost time hunting the things up. I must ask the 
monitor to let me leave them with Mac”—the 
janitor. ‘Where is he ?” 

“Over yonder—it’s your chum Snesham this 
morning; Gray’s sick.” 

Redmond hastily walked toward a group stand- 
ing near the window. One was a monitor from 
the First, or senior grade, who had charge of the 
play-room and late comers; the others were those 
unfortunates, belonging to different classes. The 
monitor—a tall youth about eighteen, leaning 
lazily on the window -sill —lifted long, blonde 
lashes from a pair of remarkably clear blue eyes 
as Redmond approached. 

“Say, Will,” began Red- 
mond, but was interrupted by 
a long arm and hand seizing 
his ear. 

“Look here, Jonathan,” re- 
marked the senior, with a slight 
drawl, “I know the bump of 
reverence is clean left out of 
your cranium, but I’d have 
you know that I am acting 
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| to approach them with due deference and respect. 
When the members of our Fifth grade in passing 
Miss Wagner’s room on their way to the play- 
ground, burst open her door and tumble in head- 
long, it may be an emphatic way of testifying 
their admiration, but I doubt its creating a favor- 
able impression on the ladies, whatever it may do 
on the floor.” 

There was the rustle of subdued merriment. 
Many laughing eyes glanced at Fifth’s, whose 
members laughed too, but some of them began to 
look very much confused. 

“In such a position, Master Brady,” suddenly 

addressing a youth sitting directly in front of 
|him, ‘they would never realize that you are 
| quite a fine-looking fellow.” , 
| Brady, a handsome, roguish lad of sixteen, 
dropped his curly head, still laughing, but with 
flaming cheeks, and an expression as if he would 
| most thankfully disappear under the seat, or 
| through the floor. 

‘After this, James,” continued Mr. Haverill, 
| still very suavely, ‘“‘when your anxiety to visit 
Miss Wagner’s class becomes so great, pray don’t 
|disarrange your hair and clothing by turning 
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shepherd of your 

unfortunate black sheep, vce Gray laid up with 
the mumps, measles, or something, and I want 
you to treat me with proper respect. According 
to Sergeant Bagnet of yore, and the general of 
late, ‘discipline, my boy, discipline must be 
maintained.’ ” 

“Mr. Monitor, then, if that suits you any better, 
can I take these to Mac ?” 

Snesham appeared lazily interested in the arti- 
cles. 

“Came on steel instead of sole-leather, did 
you? Think I see you coming, bumpety, bump- 
ety, bump, bump!” 

“No, sir, not a bump. Oh yes—one!” Jack 
laughed at the recollection. ‘Just as I turned the 
corner—coming with my head down—I ran plump 
against Mr. Haverill, and away we both went— 
flat!” 

Snesham’s heavy lids opened widely. Mr. Hav- 
erill had no love to spare for John Redmond, and 
the senior knew it. 

“‘You—you knock the general’s feet from under 
him and scatter that stately presence over the 
sidewalk! It’s worse than thirteen at table and a 
black cat! Go, Jack! quick! get rid of those 
skates—you’d better have travelled on a broom- 
stick. And don’t stop on the way to floor the 
governor or stand the mayor on his head. You 
may want an office some day.” 

As Jack strode off, flinging back ‘Oh bother!” 
in answer to this kind advice, Mr. Haverill, in the 
fourth story, was rising to address the pupils of 
the male department. 

Keen eyes were those glancing rapidly over the 
five hundred faces before him. And in the mo- 
mentary pause which followed every lad present 
would have declared that Mr. Haverill looked 
longest and most keenly at him. 

“Young gentlemen,” he began, in such smooth 
tones that the initiated at once recognized trouble 
ahead for somebody, “I am glad that you appre- 
ciate the young ladies in the department below”— 
a pause and some smiling—‘‘but permit me to 
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TWO COLLISIONS WIitH THE MASTER. 


somersaults into her room. I assure you it isn’t 
a good way. Come to me, and I will give you a 
note of introduction to the lady, who will provide 
you with a seat near her, and full opportunity to 
be recognized by the class. 

‘Understand, boys”—his manner changed en- 
tirely and his voice grew stern—‘any further 
annoyance will result in such a visit, and I shall 
accept no excuses.” 

He turned to a bell-pull on the wall behind him. 
Down in the play-room sounded a gong, signal to 
late-comers to pass up to their several depart- 
ments. Almost immediately a door at the north 
end of the assembly-room opened, disclosing sev- 
eral troubled faces. 

The principal glanced sternly in their direction. 

‘Play the Rogues’ March, please,” he said with 
emphasis to Miss Moore at the piano. 

Up the aisle hurried the delinquents, anxious 
only to get where they could drop into seats, and 
be less conspicuous. As the line passed Miss 
Allen, she was sorry to see the file-leader of her 
own class among them. 

He glanced up gravely, but she could scarcely 
help smiling to see the gap between himself and 
the boy in front. 











while the two boys behind looked very indignant 
and as if they would have pushed him along faster 
had they only dared. 

Mr. Haverill noticed him and frowned. When 
the boys had sunk hastily down on the front seat, 
whither he motioned them, he glanced, still frown- 
ing, along the row. All downcast faces except 
Jack’s, whose look, though somewhat concerned, 
met the principal’s gaze steadily. 

The latter addressed him suddenly and sharply : 

‘You, sir—Redmond is your name, I think ?” 

“Yes, sir,” promptly. ‘Redmond, of the Sey- 
enth.” 

“The Seventh has reason to be proud of you, 
Redmond. Late twice this week.” 

Jack rose in some excitement. ‘Mr. Haverill, 
I’ve never been tardy before since I began coming 
to this school.” 

‘What, sir! Did I not see you on Monday en- 
tering your class-room shortly before ten ?” 

Miss Allen interrupted. 

“T had sent him on an errand, Mr. Haverill. 
He came up on time.” 

The principal listened, bending his head politely, 
but with a satirical gleam in his eyes. Miss Allen 
felt herself color, remembering, too late, how he 
disliked any interference at such times. 

‘“‘What excuse to-day, Redmond? ‘You had no 
errand to-day ?” 

“No, sir, and I didn’t think of being late. I 
went back for my skates, and I suppose that hin- 
dered me.” 

Jack’s eyes twinkled a little; the 
stern face, looking down at him, grew 
darker. There was a strange antipa- 
thy between these two; at least, Mr. 
Haverill disliked Jack; the boy felt 
and resented it. Any encounter be- 

tween them was like Greck 
meeting Greek. Jack always 
made Miss Allen think of the 
boy in Grimm’s fairy tales, who 
didn’t know how to shiver. He 
never quailed under Mr. Haver- 
ill’s frowns, or wilted under 
his sarcasms. Perhaps that was 
one reason of the master’s dis- 
like. 

Bidding the tardy ones remain 
till the classes were dismissed, 
Mr. Haverill sat down, and Mr. 
Nellis, vice-principal, and drill- 
master also, took his place by 
the side of the pianist, and 
touched the call-bell. 

Instantly heads were lifted, 
shoulders straightened, eyes 
looked directly in front. 

A double chord on the piano, 
the five hundred rose as one 
boy. 

A second chord, they all 
faced the central aisle. 

“Mark time. - Lightly, light- 
ly !’—a needed caution. Five 
hundred “lefts,” striking the 
floor together ever so gently, 
must have sounded like contin- 
uous thunder to the department 
beneath. 

“Forward! March!” 

The long files began passing out into the aisles, 
each class headed by its tallest boy as file-leader—- 
the two higher grades, first and second, moving 
first. The teachers took their places by the open 
doors of their class-rooms, into which the long 
lines gradually disappeared. 

Miss Ailen closed her door, thinking regretfully 
about Redmond. Of the Seventh’s fifty lads, he 
was her favorite. The class did not know it. Jack 
himself did not. Mr. Haverill did. She ques- 
tioned if her advocacy of the boy did not do him 
more harm than good. The principal had keen 
eyes. His teachers often felt uncomfortably con- 
scious that he was aware of their weaknesses and 
partialities, and regarded them with small favor. 

Presently Redmond entered from the assembly- 
room, pausing at her table to say, ““Mr. Haverill 
wishes me to spend noon recess for the next two 
days in the class-room, Miss Allen.” 

“Very well, Jack. Severe punishment, isn’t 
it?” she said, smiling up at him, for he was there 
most of the time from choice. 

He smiled rather faintly in answer. The flash 
had not yet died out of his eyes, and all the morn- 
ing his face was as stern as Mr. Haverill’s own. 
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At half-past ten came the morning intermission. 
Miss Allen joined a group of teachers in the large 
room, and to them came Mrs. May, of the Sixth, 
with her worried face and exhausted air. 

“Aren’t things going any better?” kindly in- 
quired one of the number, as she approached. 

‘Dear me, no!” was the plaintive reply. ‘I am 
at my wits’ end. I told the boys this morning 
they ought to have a great, strong, rough man to 
manage them; no lady could do it.” 

The other teachers exchanged glances. Here 
was Mr. Haverill’s thorn in the flesh, the weak 








your uncle’s advice: if you think that, don’t say 
it. If the general has a particular pet idea, it is that 
he deals out strict justice—hello, the gong! 1 do 
honestly believe, Jack, that if your examination 
is a success, and grades all right, you'll find Mr. 
Haverill won’t hesitate to give you all due credit 
and promotion.” 

For Jack was striving hard to pass over into the 
fifth grade at next examination, having only 
failed of entering there when he first came because 
of deficiency in arithmetic. He had set his boyish 





place in his otherwise smoothly running school 
machinery—this amiable, inefficient lady, without 
force of character enough to make herself respected 
by the young rogues under her care. 

After recess, while Miss Allen’s door was still 
open, she saw the yard monitor, with his list of 
disorderly names, enter Number Six, whence came 
a confused sound, resolving itself, as the door 
opened, into the voices of several lads, all talking 
at once; and as he came out, closing the door be- | 
hind him, there was a tumultuous sound of clap- 
ping hands and stamping feet. 

Seventh’s boys looked up knowingly, as the 
first sound struck their ears; but this last demon- 
stration surprised even them. ‘The slate monitor 
at Miss Allen’s desk expressed the general feeling 
in a whisper, ‘““‘Whew! Six’s are just going it, 
aint they ?” 

Six’s were still “‘going it” when a well-known 
tigure, whose very glasses seemed to glitter indig- 
nantly, was seen striding swiftly toward their 
room. 

Dead silence followed his entrance, and nothing 
farther was heard from the Sixth that morning. 

Poor Mrs. May related her forenoon’s experience 
to the teachers, as they sat at lunch. 

The boys had been outrageous. She told them 
she was in despair, and appealed to them tear- 


heart and his boyish pride upon it, and Snesham 
knew it would be a bitter thing for him to fail. 

The lines formed rapidly, and began leaving the 
play-room. ‘The Sixth grade pushed and jostled 
on the stairs, and shoved their leader nearly off 
his feet on reaching the landing. ‘Twice in their 
march about the assembly-room Mr. Nellis had to 
call sternly : 

“Halt, Sixth! Mark time!’ 

And they plunged into their class-room on 
reaching it in a way that defies description. Right 
after them came the Seventh, marching in perfect 
order and time, following Redmond’s lead with 
so true a step that, as they swept round in front of 
the platform and down the aisle, Mr. Nellis uttered 
an involuntary, ‘‘Well done!” 

Jack paused by Miss Allen’s table, as the class 
took their seats, to say, “‘What do you think 
would have been said to me, if I had passed 
through the large room as Williams did ?” 

A sound behind them caused them both to turn. 
Their class-room was separated from the main 
room by folding doors. One of these had been 
hastily rolled back, and there stood Mr. Haverill, 
looking very angry. 

“Boys of the Seventh!” he exclaimed. 

Mrs. FRANK LEE. 
(To be continued.) 





fully, but in vain, to keep more quiet. And Mr. | 
Haverill actually seemed to blame her for the dis- | 
order. She did believe nearly all the bad boys in 

the department were in her grade. 

‘There’s your class, Miss Allen,” turning to that 
lady. ‘What a nice, orderly set of boys you | 
have!” Seeing Miss Allen’s face change, for part 
of the Seventh had been sent back from her own 
grade for disorder, she continued, “I do believe 
Mr. Haverill sent back my very best pupils.” 
She made the selection, but had forgotten it, and 
was unable to realize, poor soul, that the difficulty 
lay partly with herself. 

Returning to her class-room, Miss Allen exam- 
ined the extra work Redmond had been required 
todo. As he replaced the exercise in his desk, he 
said rather bitterly, ““Mr. Haverill would have 
been happy to prove that I lied to him this morn- 
ing.” 

“Hush, John! You mustn’t speak of your 
principal that way. He did not mean to be un- 
just; and so far as the punishment is concerned, 
others were punished as well as you. Mr. Haver- | 
ill is very strict about punctuality.” 

He stood before her, hat in hand, his dark eyes 
fixed earnestly on her face, perfectly respectful, 
but entirely unconvinced. 

“He was right to punish me for being tardy. 
I’ve no complaint to make about that; but you 
know, Miss Allen, it isn’t the first time he has 
found fault with me that I didn’t deserve,” and, 
so saying, he went down stairs. 

He was sauntering gloomily through the crowded 
play-room, when a familiar, drawling voice greeted 


him: 


“Which his name it was Jack, 
And his brow it was black. 


“Wherefore, chum? Did you have a double 
tumble to-day—on the ice and from the general’s 
good graces ?” 

The boy’s face cleared. ‘I didn’t have far to 
fall there,” he said, winding his arm around the 
senior’s. ‘‘Never was in them at all. He has no} 
reason to treat me as he does,” with sudden heat. 
“It provokes me to be continually watched and 
suspected.” 

Snesham looked down on the handsome, angry 
face beside him. ‘Your record in the Sixth wasn’t 
altogether savory, you know, John,” he remarked. 

“That was long ago,” was the impatient answer. 
**I despised Mrs. May and the grade, and didn’t 
much care whether I stayed or not; but even then 
I never deceived either him or her.” 

Snesham whistled softly as they strolled up and 
down, stopping now and then for a little pleasant 
chaff with members of his own and the younger 
grades, for he was a general favorite. 

**You’ve rather a tremendous way of your own, 
my son, when you answer Mr. Haverill,” return- 
ing to the subject. ‘Head up, shoulders back, 
eyes staring squarely at his glasses; general ap- 
pearance as if you were ready to cry, ‘Lay on, 
Macduff!’ And you don’t usually seem to care 
a copper continental for the general’s sharp 
speeches.” } 

“No; why should I, when I’ve done nothing 
wrong? And as to my manner, he rouses me so 
it seems as if I must face him.” 

“Isn't your thought that he dislikes you a re- 
flection of your own feeling toward him ?” 

Jack’s face changed. “I could like him well 
enough, if he treated me differently. I’m proud 
of him when I see him alongside of such a with- 
ered-up specimen as Mr. McIntosh, of ‘Seventy- 
Five.’ Mr. Haverill is always a gentleman, too. 
Oh, I suppose he can’t like everybody; only as 
long as he pretends to be so just and impartial”— 

Snesham’s hand covered his lips. 

“Softly, my son, softly. ‘Pretends’ is rather a 
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EVER ONWARD. 


“Onward,” shouts earth with her myriad voices 
Of music, aye answering the Song of the Seven, 
As like a winged child of God’s love she rejoices, 
Swinging her censer of glory in heaven; 
And lo! it is writ by the finger of God, 
In sunbeams and flowers on the smiling, green sod; 
Onward forever, forever more onward, 
And ever she turneth all trustfully sunward. 
—Gerald Massey. 
———__ +o ————— 


For the Companion. 


“GOIN’ TO JOHN.” 


A Story of a New Year's Eve. 


“Stranger, would ye mind hangin’ this han’ker- 
chief ’twixt me an’ that lamp yonder? ’Pears as 
if my eyesight’s a-failin’ all at once, an’ that light 
a-dancin’ and a-splutterin’ afore me makes me 
kinder nervous-like an’ restles’. Now that’s bet- 
ter. Much obleeged to ye, I’m shore!” 

“Not at all,” returned the other pleasantly, as 
he sat down, folded the letter he had been read- 
ing, and placed it carefully in his pocket. 

He was a young man, stout and heavily built, 
with brown eyes, a rather fierce-looking mustache 
of the same color, and a soft, musical voice that 
was a pleasing contrast to his companion’s shrill, 
quavering tones. 

“Are you going far to-night?” he asked pres- 
ently, feeling a sudden interest in his queer-look- 
ing neighbor, who was closely muffled in an old 
army blanket, and who, excepting himself, was 
to be the only occupant of the rickety old stage- 
coach. 

The old man straightened himself up, and 
slowly unwound the scarf that partly concealed 
his face. 

“T’ll stop off at Pineville,” he said. ‘I’m goin’ 
out to Edgefield, a little ways back of Pineville, 
to see my son John. Mebbe you’ve heerd tell of 
him—John Pratt’s his name.” 

“T have no acquaintances in this part of the 
country,” returned the young man. “I shall take 
the train at Pineville for the city. That is, if this 
shaky old affair don’t collapse, and dump us out 
in the midst of these desolate woods,” he added, 
with an uneasy laugh, as a sudden jolt almost 
threw him from his seat. 

“T am anxious to reach home by morning,” he 
continued. ‘I have a little wife waiting for me 
there”—his hand closing caressingly over the let- 
ter in his pocket—‘‘and a precious baby, three 
months old, that I have never seen. I suppose 
your son is expecting you, and will meet you at 
the station >” 

“T dunno,” and the old man shook his head in 
a puzzled way. ‘Hulda an’ the boys said I was 
to go to John, but it was all so sudden-like that I 
didn’t have time to send him word I was a-comin’. 
I reckon it’s all right, though; Hulda said ’twould 
be. Why, yes, of course John’ll meet me, for he 
allus was a dutiful son. An’ he’s got a good 
wife too, John has, an’ two as likely-lookin’ chil- 
dren as you’ll find anywheres.” 

“So he is married and has a family. Then, of 
course, you'll have a pleasant visit,” remarked the 
young man, who could think of nothing else to 
say. 
| Oh yes, John’s been married five years, though 
| it’s been longer than that sence I saw him last,” 
| and the old man sighed heavily. 

“Let me see, it’s nigh on to—dear me! I raly 
can’t recollect how long it has been sence I saw 
John. When a body gits old, it aint easy to re- 
member, but I know it’s seemed a powerful long 

| time to me! 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


stiff word to use about our superior officer. ‘Take | per,—‘‘I’m a-thinkin’ that Hulda an’ the boys got 
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a bit tired of me. Now, I’ve got nothin’ agin 
Hulda, bear that in mind, stranger; she’s my own 
niece, a bit high-tempered, it’s true, but, in the 
main, a good woman. She’s given me a home for 
a long time, an’ it wouldn’t be becomin’ in me to 
say aught agin her. Still, I can’t help thinkin’ 
that she was mighty glad to get rid of the old 
man. 

“You know when folks git too old to work, 
they’re mostly in the way. I’ve felt it to be so 
many an’ many a time sence I got too poorly to 
do anything but set in the chimney-corner an’ 
smoke my pipe. An’ I’ve felt the change in Hulda 
an’ the boys for a right smart while; they act a 
bit huffish toward me, an’ it seems as if I can’t 
please ’em in no way. 

“An’ lately—I don’t know why—but I’ve been 
kinder dreadin’ an’ expectin’ of ’em to send me to 
the poorhouse. I think sometimes mebbe it’s best 
for old folks to drap off sudden-like, afore they’re 
turned out of doors.” 

His voice ended in a gasp that sounded like a 
sob, and he passed his hand furtively across his 
eyes. The young man half rose in his seat, gave 
himself a quick, impatient shake, and sat down 
again. 

“Don’t say that!” he cried, in a tone of mild 
reproach. ‘I have a dear old father at home, 
who has been a hopeless cripple for years; but the 
time will never come when I shall grow tired of 
him, and wish him out of the way.” 

“Mebbe not, mebbe not!” muttered the old 
man; “but the most of ’em do—leastways the 
women folks. Hulda complains a good deal about 
the settin’-room an’ kitchen bein’ allus littered up 
With my pipes an’ things, an’ I know I do make a 
monstrous sight of trouble; but sometimes, when 
she’s in an uncommon bad humor, I forgit myself 
an’ answer back, purty sharp-like, an’ then after- 
wards I say to myself: 

**¢Simon Pratt, you’re an old fool! an ongrate- 
ful old fool! Who’s took keer of ye all these 


| years, I wonder ?” 


An’ then I go back into the house, an’ say to 
Hulda, ‘Niece, I hope you'll overlook what I’ve 


| said.’ 


“Hulda’s an oncommon spry woman, an’ I 
know she hates to see me settin’ round doin’ noth- 
in’, an’ all the time a burden an’ expense. Now 
my son John”—and the bent figure was drawn up 
with a pitiable assumption of dignity and pride— 
“my son John, sir, is different! He’d never be- 
grudge his old dad a place by his fire, nor a chair 
at his table!” 

“Then I wonder that you haven’t gone to him 
before now,” remarked the young man quickly, 
and in great surprise. ‘Where else should you 
be but with him, since he needs you so ?” 

A queer, perplexed look flitted across the old 
man’s face. He lifted his hand to his head in a 
dazed way, and gazed steadily before him for a 
long time without speaking, as if the thought he 
wished for would not come. 

“Yes, he needs me, or I need him—which is 
it?” he asked at last, in a slow, uncertain way. 
“As I said afore, stranger, I think my mem’ry’s 





a-failin’ of me, for it pears as if I’m a-dreamin’ 
to-night. Do you think we’ll git to Pineville afore 
mornin’? It seems as if I jest can’t wait much 
longer. I think I’! feel a good deal better when I 
git to John.” 

“Oh yes, we'll reach Pineville by morning,” 
said the young man reassuringly. ‘Hello! I see 
a light out yonder,” he added, peering out into the 
darkness just as the stage, with a twist and a 
bend, came to a halt. 

“It’s past midnight, an’ snowin’ like the very 
mischief,” said the driver, as he opened the door 
and looked in. ‘This is the tavern where I stop 
on bad nights fur a cup of hot coffee an’ a bite o’ 
supper. Come on, gentlemen, fur we’ve got no 
time to waste.” 

The young man buttoned up his overcvat, pulled 
his fur cap low over his eyes, and turned to his 
aged companion. 

“Let me help you out,” he said, laying his hand 
on the old man’s arm. “A cup of coffee will 
brighten you up wonderfully. As for me, this 
bumping and jolting has given me such a raven- 
ous appetite that I think I can do justice to any- 
thing that’s set before me.” 

“Thankee, stranger, but I’d ruther stay here. 
I’ve got a little snack in my pocket that Hulda 
fixed up for me, an’ I aint a bit hongry. Jest you 
run along, an’ don’t mind me.” 

“But you must be cold,” persisted the young 
man. ‘Come, it may be daylight before we reach 
Pineville, and I presume this is the only stopping- 
place on the way. You had better go with me 
and warm your feet, anyhow.” 

“Oh, I’m purty comfortable—my feet aint cold, 
an’, as I said afore, I aint hongry a bit,” protested 
the old man, with a faint smile. 

“JT shall bring you a cup of coffee—I’m sure 
you need it,” said the young man, as he turned 
away. 

“Hurry up—no time to lose!” shouted the 
driver, who was waiting outside. He swung his 
lantern to and fro, and stamped his feet impa- 
tiently on the snow-covered ground. 

A few minutes later the two men were seated 





before a table in the little tavern, while a waiter 


| ran back and forth with smoking dishes, and the 


landlord continued to heap more wood on the 
already glowing fire. 
| So you couldn’t persuade the old chap out 


“You see,”— and his voice sank to a shrill whis- | yonder to come in an’ have a little supper, eh ?” 


said the driver, as he helped himself to a piece of 
chicken. 

“No, he has a lunch with him and I am to take 
him a cup of coffee, so I guess he’ll be all right,” 
said the young man. ‘I have taken quite a liking 
to the old fellow and shall be sorry to part with 
him. I hope his son won’t disappoint him at the 
station.” 

“His son?” 

The driver had set down his cup and was look- 
ing at the young man with a bewildered smile on 
his face. 

“Yes, his son John, whom he is going to visit, 
so he says, and who is to meet him in the morn- 
ing at Pineville.” 

‘‘Mister”—and the driver spoke in ‘a low, awe- 
struck whisper—“that old feller out yonder haint 
got no son, leastways no son a-livin’! The only 
boy he ever had was killed at the battle of Shiloh. 
The old man’s been a-livin’ with his niece, Hulda 
Jackson, ever sence, an’ between you an’ me, 
stranger, she’s about the meanest woman that the 
Almighty ever allowed to live an’ prosper. She’s 
been a-plannin’ fur a long time to git rid of the 
old chap, but you see, he still hangs on to life, 
fur all he’s so weak an’ shaky. 

“I s’pose, betwixt her an’ the boys, they’ve 
made up some sort of yarn about his goin’ to his 
son. He’s a little weak in his head, so I reckon it 
wasn’t hard to fool him.” 

“Then he is not going to his son ?” 

“Didn't I jest say that his son’s been dead for 
years? Must I be a-tellin’ an’ a-tellin’ you over 
agin ?” exclaimed the driver, in a tone of disgust. 
*“T don’t see how he’s a-goin’ to his son, unless 
he’s a-goin’ to his grave, an’ that’s nowheres in 
these parts.” 

“Then where is the poor old fellow going?” 
asked the young man. 

“To the poorhouse over in Edgefield!” an- 
swered the driver, bringing his big fist down by 
way of emphasis. 

‘*You say that he has no son—that he is going to 
the poorhouse—the very place he dreads!” re- 
peated the young man, the whole miserable truth 
dawning slowly on his bewildered mind. ‘Poor 
fellow! poor fellow!” and he pushed his chair 
back, rose hastily from the table, poured out a cup 
of coffee and started for the door. 

“I’m a heap of trouble, I know,” remarked the 
old man as he took the cup, “but my legs are so 
stiff an’ weak-like that I haint the mind to move.” 

‘“‘Much obleeged to ye, young man,” he said as 
he handed the empty cup back. ‘That coffee’s 
done me a power of good a’ready. I'll not forgit 
to tell John how good you’ve been to me. I’m 
old and forgitful, I know, but I aint too old to for- 
git a favor.” 

In a few minutes the driver climbed into his 
seat, cracked his whip, and the stage moved slowly 
down the hill, the lights from the inn twinkling 
dimly through the snow-mists, and finally fading 
away into the deep gloom of the night. The 
young man, being in no mood for farther conver- 
sation, gave himself up to his own thoughts and 
his own discomforts. 

The wind whistled and shook the windows, the 
lamp flickered and wavered and threatened to go 
out entirely, while an occasional snowflake drifted 
in, through window and door crevices, and melted 
on the dingy floor. 

“Stranger,” said the old man suddenly, after a 
long silence, ‘‘I think I’ll take a little nap, I feel 
so warm an’ snug-like. You'll be a-favorin’ of 
me greatly if you’ll wake me up jest afore we get 
to Pineville.” 

Wrapping his gray blanket closer around him, 
he leaned back in the corner. 

“Do you know”—and he raised his head slowly 
and spoke in a low, sleepy voice—‘“‘it’s been so long 
sence I saw John that it does my old heart good 
jest to set here an’ think that I'll be with him—in 
the mornin’ !” 





The long hours passed; the wind died away in 
faint gusts, and a few stars peeped out from be- 
hind the gray clouds. The young man nodded, 
in spite of his gloomy thoughts, and presently fell 
asleep. 

Outside, the driver whistled softly to himself on 
the box, or got down to pat his horses encourag- 
ingly when they stumbled and floundered in the 
snowdrifts. Just as the dawn began to brighten 
the eastern skies, he saw the lights of the station 
gleaming ahead. 

“T reckon they’ve gone to sleep inside—they 
*pear to be purty still,” he muttered to himself, 
and putting his mouth to a crevice in the cover, he 
shouted, ‘‘P-i-n-e-v-i-l-l-e!” in a voice that echoed 
and re-echoed among the hills. 

The young man woke with a start, got up, and 
glanced hastily at his companion in the corner. 

The first red light of a new-born year shone full 
on the old man’s face. The eyes were closed, and 
the scant white locks fell over the wrinkled brow. 
One hand clutched the window-sill, the other lay 
across his breast. 

The young man softly touched the fingers on 
the window-sill; they were stiff and cold. He 
laid his hand on the pallid face; that, too, was icy 
cold. And then he knew that the Angel of Death 
had come to the old man in his sleep. 
| The worn face was beautiful in its solemn re- 
| pose, and a smile was on the lips—a happy, peace- 
| ful smile, as if his last thoughts had lifted him 
| above the fret and worry that had been his bitter 
lot for so many weary years. He looked as he 
might have looked if he had found his long-lost 
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And as our Heavenly Father has ordered that 
there shall be full recompense for all such suffer- 
ing as his, who shall say that he had not found | 
both his son and a peaceful, happy home ? | 

, ADELAIDE D. RoLLisTon. 


———__—_~@r—— 


BIRTHDAYS. 


Why should we count our life by 
Since years are short, and pas: 
Or, why by fortune’s smiles, or rs, 
Since tears are vain and smiles decay! 
Oh, count by virtues, these shall last | 
When life’s lame-footed race is o’er; | 
And these, when earthly ng are past, 
May cheer us on a brighter shore. 
—Sarah J, Hale. 


—_—_<+or—___——_- 








For the Companion. 
A PEDLER’S STORY. 


Snow to the depth of four or five feet on a level, 
and drifts of the same, twenty feet deep, is an ordi- 
nary winter experience in northern New York, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire and Maine. The roads in the 
“back towns” are then blockaded, and the farmers 
and their families occasionally live for a week or 
more almost completely isolated—“‘snowbound” and 
shut off from knowledge of what is going on in the 
outside world. 

This occurs less frequently than it did a generation 
or two ago, at any rate on the lines of main roads; 
yet even now there are families on some of the back 
roads and in the little hamlets of northern New 
Hampshire and middle Maine who, from the middle 
of January until the first of March, do not receive a 
newspaper or a letter, unless by a special effort, and 
for some powerful reason, they “break out” to the 
nearest stage or railway station. 

One does not know how much he needs, and how 
much he depends upon getting the news of the day, 
till he is cut off from the channel of intelligence 
for a few days; but the farmers and their families, to 
whom the mail and the newspaper are occasional 
luxuries rather than a daily necessity, do not greatly 
mind the deprivation for a week or two. 

Then, after a fortnight, they “get used to it,” and 
at the end of a month they only begin mildly to hope 
that their isolation will not last much longer. 

During all this time, they have been cut off from 
the world as effectually as if they were making a 
sea voyage, and when they resolve to break through 
to civilization, it is not so much the desire to get the 
news of the day that impels them, as it is the wish 
“to see somebody.” 

Moreover, unless they are specially well provided 
for when they are first snowed in, they are apt to 
find that they need many things, after a time, and 
are compelled to make a sortie; though occasionally 
they are spared the trouble by the enterprising efforts 
of a pedler, who comes to them. How eager they 
are then for trade, and with what avidity they draw 
out from their casual visitor his budget of news, and 
the gossip of the neighborhood. 

The writer can speak from experience in this mat- 
ter, for, during a period of fifteen years and more, he 
made it his particular business to reach these back 
towns in the character of an “agent” for various arti- 
cles at this very season of the year—when nobody 
else would be likely to get there. 

I studied up the situation, so to speak, and con- 
trived to reach these people at a time when they had 
plenty of leisure, and would be likely to be glad to 
see almost anybody who came along. Generally I 
found the farmer and his boys working up the wood- 
pile, and the farmer’s wife and daughters drawing 
rugs, and not too busy to sit watching me from the 
window from the time I first came in sight till I 
turned into the yard. 

When people are in this disposition of mind, an 
agent or a salesman, if he possesses the least tact in 
making himself agreeable, is pretty certain to have a 
good trade. 

Of course, it was difficult and tedious travelling on 
the back roads of New Hampshire and Maine at that 
season of the year, but I had a “rig” fitted out spe- 
cially for the task. 

My horse was a spry little black “Cannuck,” used 
to snow from the time he was a colt. A drift four or 
five feet deep did not trouble him much; he would 
either clamber over it, or, if it was soft, wallow 
through it without sticking, and my pung was a light 
one, with broad shoes. It took a bad road, indeed, to 
stop us in those days. 

At one time and another I acted as agent for many 
articles then in vogue. Generally, too, I used to 
carry a good stock of painkiller and several other 
“panaceas” and “balsams,” good for “colds”; also a 
stock of needles, thread and pins, of which every 
family was sure to be in want. 

Moreover, I always took twenty or thirty popular 
“Histories,” for these farmers and their children had 
time to read, and would nearly always buy a good 
history of some sort. 

For five years I was agent for a popular sewing- 
machine, of which I carried a sample. Sewing- 





| very slumpy and full of holes where the few teams 


I set off from Errol at a little past three o’clock in 
the afternoon, having decided to drive through to 
Colebrook that night. The distance was about twenty 
miles. 

I found the road even worse than I expected— 


which had passed during the week had poached it 
up. These holes were often two or three feet deep; 
my little horse “Jim,” ambled over these as best he 
could, and for the most part I walked behind the 
pung. 

By the time we got up through the Notch, amid the 
grand mountain scenery, it was getting dark. From 
the Notch down to Colebrook’the country descends 
toward the Connecticut River. So after a long jour- 
ney on rising ground, I got in to ride, for the first 
time in six miles, and had jogged on for half or 
three-quarters of a mile, when suddenly Jim stopped 
short and began to snort. 

There were thick spruce woods on each side of the 
narrow road; and it was dark as a pocket under the 
black boughs. When the pung stopped I heard 
something, some creature, coming through the snow- 
crust, slumping into it, and uttering a sound some- 
thing between a snarl and a whine. The creature 
seemed to be thirty or forty yards ahead and a little 
off to the right of the road. 

My horse had no sooner heard it than he gave 
another snort, backed nervously and tried to whirl 
round in the road. 

I checked him sharply, shouted to scare the ani- 
mal, and snatching out my whip, gave the horse a cut 
with it, to get past the creature. At that Jim started 
ahead on the run, but shied to the left, so that we 
went partly out of the road. He was a very quick 
horse, but just as he shied, the wild creature which 
had got on two large logs beside the road, jumped at 
his head, or his side, missed him, and came, smash, 
over the fender of the pung on to the reins and the 
buffalo-skin over my legs! 

I jumped, you may be sure—and yelled—and tried 
to hit the animal with my whip! and as the brute 
only had his claws on the buffalo-skin, when I 


My sewing-machine was picked up ina rather sorry | 
condition, somewhat broken and a good deal bruised, 
but not past mending. | 
My newly made acquaintances, the lumbermen, in- | 
sisted on my spending the night with them. Jim | 
was accommodated in a corner of the ox-camp; and | 
despite my misadventure, the evening proved a jolly | 
one. In the morning I succeeded in selling some | 
goods—for I could never neglect an opportunity to 
trade—and went on to Colebrook. 


——— 


For the Companion. 


TAMING CATS. 


The city of Paris, which is always ready for any 
new sensation, and which seems to be particularly 
fond of lion-tamers, has lately been interested in the 
exhibition of a young Hollander, who has succeeded 
in educating a different variety of the feline genus, | 
the domestic cat. | 

This cat-trainer’s name is Bounetty, and he is said 
to have been given from his earliest years to the tam- 
ing and training of animals. He accomplished won- 
ders, and became almost famous, at seventeen, for 
the skill with which he made rabbits perform won- 
derful tricks. 

Bounetty then took to the training of cats—a diffi- 
cult operation, since the cat does not take kindly to 
being made to do certain things for the amusement 
of other people. 

The cat is one of the most independent of animals, 
and, while it is very affectionate, it prefers to do only 
what it “takes a notion” to do. It was this peculiar- 
ity which led Bounetty to undertake the education of 
cats; he felt that the glory of accomplishment would 
reward him for the time and patience that would be 
required. 

He began with two cats of the town of Hooren, in 
Holland, where, it is said, the cats possess remarka- 
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Boulanger, Djeh, Brutus and Cesar. They march 
slowly in, one by one; they play with the rats, mice 
and canaries with their paws, but do not offer to hurt 
them. The rats and mice move about without any 
fear, and the canaries light on the cats’ backs. 

Bounetty’s account of the way in which he trained 
the cats and rats fo live on friendly terms is interest- 
ing. Taking a cat and a rat each by the back of the 
neck, he would bring their heads nearer and nearer 
together, accustoming them gradually to each other 
until finally their noses met. This practice at length 
seemed to please them. 

“This proves,” says Bounetty, “that even the worst 
enemies may like to get acquainted with each other 
if the right course is taken.” , 


———— ~+or — 


For the Companion. 


“RAW RECRUITS.” 


The United States Army is usually such a peaceful 
body that most people know very little about how it 
is recruited and sustained; yet every year there are 
some thousands of men who enlist as privates in the 
army. 

The whole military force of the country is only 
about twenty-six thousand men; it seems easy enough 
to keep the ranks full; but the truth is that about five 
thousand men drop out of the ranks every year. 
Some are killed in Indian wars; others die in the 
natural course; a few desert; and the terms of en- 
listment of many expire. Consequently it is neces- 
sary to collect some five thousand new soldiers every 
year. 

Fifteen recruiting stations are maintained: two in 
New York City, one each in Albany, Buffalo, Boston, 
Washington and several other cities, the farthest 
Western one being at Denver. In New York appli- 

rants are received for cavalry and infantry. 

There are three great depots where the newly en- 





ble intelligence and docility. He spent months in 
training two of these animals, and then discovered 





jumped up, he rolled out, buffalo and all, on the right 


that they learned faster if there were a number to- 





STEALING A RIDE. 


side of the pung. But notwithstanding that the 
horse was running, that wild brute overtook us-again 
before we got out of his reach and sprang on the 
hind end of the pung, on top of my sample sewing- 
machine. 

I struck at him again with the butt of my whip, 
and an instant after the pung slewed, for Jim was 
going as he pleased, and out went the beast again, on 
the other side, with the sewing-machine on top of 
him, into the road. But quick as thought the hungry 
creature was up again, and jumped at the pung once 
more. He clutched his claws into the stuffing on the 
left side, and there he hung, gathering himself up to 
get into the pung, and snarling like a tiger. 

When the pung slewed, I had tried to check Jim’s 
running and had somehow dropped my whip—for the 
pung was swaying, first on one runner then the other, 
over a rough road, and the horse was going at full 
speed. 

I struck the creature’s head first with my bare fist, 
then with the end of the reins. Then I seized a bot- 
tle, the neck of which stuck up out of an open box, 
set at my feet in the front part of the pung, and 
struck the beast over the head with the bottle. 

My weapon happened to be a large painkiller bot- 
tle and when I struck the beast, the fiery liquid ran 
all over the brute’s head. Part of it may even 
have gone down his throat, for his mouth was wide 
open. 

Before I could catch up another bottle, the creature 
let go and fell off. But I had lost the reins, and Jim 





machines were not common at that time. I made 
some of my most profitable sales among the well-to- 
do farmers in the back towns. If these thrifty peo- 
ple did not happen to have the money in hand, and 
often they did not,—I would “trust” them till June or 
September following. 

For they can almost invariably be trusted. I 
rarely used to take even a note, or scrap of paper to 
show for the trade—merely their verbal promise to 
pay; and even when the debt ran six months, or a 
year, I would charge no interest on the money. They 
liked that kind of dealing, for a New England farmer 
dislikes, above all things, to pay “interest money.” 

But my story is of an adventure which befell me 
one night, during the latter part of one February, 
while going through from Errol, New Hampshire, to 
the village of Colebrook, on the upper waters of the 
Connecticut River. 

It was a much wilder country then than it is now. 
From Errol the road—such as it was—extended north 


and northwest up the valley of Clear Stream, so | escaped us. 


was running as hard as he could. 

I found now that the horse had left the road and 
turned off into a logging lane. By the time he had 
gone a hundred yards further, I saw a light ahead 
and we came suddenly to the very door of a log 
camp, with an ox-shed adjoining it, at the end of the 
road. 

We had no sooner brought up there, than I heard a 
shout inside. The door opened and three or four 
gruff voices called out: , 

“Hullo, there! Who are ye? What’s wanted?” 

As briefly as possible I told them—they were lum- 
bermen—what had happened to me. They had a gun 
atthe camp. We hitched Jim, and then ran back 
along the road, to see if anything could be found of 
my assailant. The beast was not in the road, but as 
we stood there, listening, we heard a peculiar noise 
out in the woods as of an animal sneezing: kerchook ! 
kerchook ! 

It made off, however, and owing to the darkness, 
It must have been a catamount. I 


called, thence northwest through what is known as | always supposed that the sneezing or choking was 
“Dixville Notch,” and so out to Colebrook, eight or | the effect of the big dose of painkiller which I had 


ten miles beyond the “notch.” 





given it—about a dollar’s worth. 


| gether. He increased his school to twenty, and then 
| progressed more rapidly. 

Bounetty illustrates his method by saying that the 
first thing that he taught his cats was to jump at 
command. 

* Vooruit !”? he would shout to one of them. 

More likely than not the cat would not vooruit. 
Then, instead of whipping the animal, or showing 
any sort of impatience, Bounetty would stroke it gen- 
tly with his hand, smoothing its back in a way that 
seemed to say that while he was not at all angry, he 
did not propose to give up. He finally s .cceeded in 
almost every case in getting the cat to jump as or- 
dered. 

The first result obtained, 
the cats’ education generally 
advanced rapidly. They were 
taught to march in procession 
on the backs of chairs, or the 
necks of a line of bottles, to 
leap through a circle of flame, 
and to do a great many other 
wonderful things. 

All this in private. When 
Bounetty came to present 
them in public, he found 
some of his best performers 
quite failed him. In the face 
of music and a crowd, they 
were inclined to take refuge 
in a corner and not come out 
of it. 

“T could not treat them as 
people do dogs,” said Bou- 
netty. ‘All violence is worse 
than useless with cats. I 
have to depend on their good 
pleasure. Oh, we are on re- 
lations of perfect politeness, 
my cats and I!” 

Bounetty told, with tears in his eyes, how he had 
lost his best performer in Brussels. 

“T shall never have such a cat again as Tommeck,” 
he said. ‘He would jump over fourteen chairs at 
one jump, and was very obedient and gentle. But 
Tommeck chased a strange cat in Brussels out over 
the roof. He attempted to jump from one roof to 
another, and fell to the pavement. I picked him up 
dying.” 

One of Bounetty’s tricks is the introduction of rats, 
mice and birds into a cage with his cats. He lets 
| loose ina large cage a number of gray rats, white 
| mice and plump Dutch canaries. 

Then he turns in his cats—who, by the way, are 
named Thiber, Jano, Moor, Edward, Paris, Brussels, 








listed men go through their training. One, at St. 
Louis, is devoted to cavalry; the other two, at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and Davids Island, New York, pre- 
pare the recruits for artillery and infantry service. 
Davids Island is the “Principal Depot.” 

Most young men have an idea that it would be per- 
fectly easy for them to become soldiers, if they should 
wish to do so; but when they look into the require- 
ments, it will not seem so easy. 

Suppose a man wishes to enlist. In the first place, 
he must go to the recruiting office, let us say at Front 
Street, New York, down by the docks crowded with 
steamers and ships. He mounts a crooked flight of 
wooden steps to the second story of a small, old- 
fashioned building, and, opening the door, finds him- 
self in the presence of a captain and a sergeant, 
seated at desks. There he must submit to a prescribed 
routine. 

Every applicant first fills out a little blank form, giv- 
ing his name, age, and other facts regarding himself. 
Only men between eighteen and thirty-five can be 
taken. Then he walks down a corridor, and into a 
room where he is weighed. If he weighs over one 
hundred and eighty pounds, he is at once rejected. It 
not, he steps into an adjoining apartment and takes 
a bath. 

Then he is escorted, fresh from his bath and with- 
out a stitch of clothing on him, up a back flight of 
stairs to a room where the examining surgeon and a 
private soldier are on duty. The surgeon examines 
him carefully, makes him kneel to test his leg joints, 
swing his arms, expand and contract his chest. 

The surgeon also thumps the candidate’s chest, lis- 
tens to his breathing and the beating of his heart; 
turns up his feet, and scans the soles and toes for any 
trace of warts or corns; looks at his teeth, rigidly 
tests his sight, hearing and spine; and asks him a 
long list of questions as to whether he has ever had 
any illness and what kind of illness, whether he has 
ever been hurt on the head, arms, or legs; and, if his 
parents or brothers and sisters have died, what was 
the cause of their death. 

The candidate must also state whether he uses in- 
toxicating liquors, and if so, to what extent, and must 
mention any injuries or surgical operations he has 
undergone; especially burns, cuts and severe bruises. 
In fact, he is as carefully scrutinized as if he were a 
| horse offered for sale. 
| Then he is given a Springfield rifle to handle, cock 
and uncock; and the joints of his fingers 
and the suppleness of his wrists are in- 
spected. If he goes through all these 
tests, he is accepted and enrolled, and 
is lodged and boarded, at government 
expense in the recruiting station for two 
or three days, until he can be sent by 
boat to Davids Island, at the head of 
New York Harbor, on Long Island 
Sound. 

If, however, he fails to read the eye- 
sight cards across the room, or is at all 
deaf, or is guilty of corns, or has any one 
among the long list of proscribed defects, 
he cannot pass. During three months, 
four hundred and sixty-four applicants 
came to one of the New York stations; 
but only sixty-nine of them were ac 
cepted; that is, not much more than 
one-seventh of the whole number. 

As to the nationality of these sixty- 
nine, it is interesting to know that forty- 
one were foreign born and twenty-eight 
were native Americans. More than 
halt the foreign-born men were Irish. 
There are four negro regiments in the 
United States Army: two of cavalry and 
two of infantry. So, of course, a certain proportion 
of the recruits are colored men. While the white 
applicants are on an average twenty-seven years old, 
the average among the colored is twenty-three years; 
and the negro soldiers are generally taller than the 
whites. 

When the boat starts on her tri-weekly trip to 
Davids Island, the “raw recruits” are sent to the 
barracks there and immediately subjected to a sec- 
ond, more searching physical examination, by the 
surgeons attached to the post. Sometimes, but not 
often, they are rejected after this second examination, 
and discharged. If not so rejected, they are marched 
| to the hospital and vaccinated. Then they have an- 
| otherbath. The next day they don their uniforms and 
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seen, therefore, that even the preliminary process 


of getting into the army is not so simple as some | 


people may suppose. 

But after all this, the “raw 
just begun their experience. At Davids Isiand— 
which formerly belonged to the manufacturer of 
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be | lar army, but inquiry shows that there is a great | inhuman treatment of the political prisoners in 


deal of intelligence and culture among them. 


The pay, of course, is not dazzlingly large. It 


| ranges from thirteen dollars to thirty-four dollars 
recruits” have only | a month for privates and non-commissioned offi- 


cers; but this amount is increased by one dollar a 
month for three years’ service, two dollars for four 
years’, and three dollars per month 
for five years’ service, when the 











soldier is honorably discharged. 

Rations, clothing, housing and 
medical attendance are furnished 
free; and, besides, there is a money 
allowance for clothing, which en- 
ables a private in five years to save 
from fifty dollars to seventy-five dol- 
lars on that account alone. 

Moreover, there is a savings bank 
system, conducted by the Army 
Paymaster, by which soldiers can 
deposit their savings, and receive 
four per cent. interest. 

There must be a strong fascin- 
ation about the military life, for a 
large proportion of our soldiers re- 
enlist constantly for a fresh term of 
five years. 

On the whole, though there is 
much that is arduous in the life of 
the common soldier, he enjoys an 
amount of leisure and independence 
not possessed by many citizens in 
ordinary circumstances, and has a 
security for support in his old age. 








Davids’s ink—there is a regular gar- 
rison consisting of about a hundred 
men, including a number of drill- 
sergeants; and the place is under 
command of a colonel, with an ad- 
jutant and other officers. 

The recruits are formed into four 
companies of from eighty to one hun- 
dred men, the members of which, 
naturally, are constantly changing, 
as newly enlisted men arrive and 
others, who have finished their train- 
ing, go off to begin actual service 
with the particular regiment to which 
they may be assigned. 

But the recruits, of course, do not 
at first know enough to drill with a company. 
They are put into what is called the awkward 
squad—sometimes three and sometimes four men 
together. 

The next stage of progress is the “setting-up 
squad,” in which they are taught the manual of 
arms, but are still obliged to go through the mo- 
tions slowly. Each change of attitude, or of the 
position in which the gun is carried, is divided 
into two or three movements; and the sergeant, 
after giving the order, calls out, ‘““Two—three!” 
The men must wait for these numbers, before com- | 
pleting the motion. 

Having learned all they can in the setting-up 
squad, they rise to the dignity of drilling with- 
out hearing the numbers called; and finally they | 
join in the regular company drill. | 

Every day, at ten o’clock and at two, the 
squads and companies may be seen drilling all 
over the greensward of the pretty, tree-shaded 
island; so that a civilian can here behold the 
growth of the blue-coated warrior, from the first 
embryonic state in which he is like dough, through 
the half-baked condition, up to the point where he 
may be regarded as completely cooked ‘‘food for 
powder.” 

“T didn’t join the army to work,” said one new 
recruit. ‘But I find I have to work a good deal. 
Up every morning at five o’clock! Guard-mount 
twice a week; drills every day; got to make my 
bed, clean gun and accoutrements. But that’s 
nothing! Ihave to mend my clothes, and I’m 
liable to be detailed to do gardening or some other 
hard labor. 

“Taint so bad as you might think,” said an- 
other. ‘“There’s a good deal to do, but then we 
have several hours free every day. There’s a nice 
library up at the adjutant’s office; sometimes I 
get leave to go off to the mainland; and some- 
times we go a-fishing and have all our catch to eat 
ourselves, over and above the regular mess bill of 
fare.” 

There is also a night school for the soldiers at 
Davids Island, and at all the regular army posts 
and forts throughout the country, so that they 
have every chance to acquire knowledge and im- 
prove their condition. The turbulent characters, 
of course, have to be taught discipline, but the 
guardhouse is not often tenanted, and those who 
enlist with the idea of obeying orders find the reg- 
ular, healthy life and the punctilio of military 
manners very agreeable. 

Said the colonel, ‘‘After men have been in the 
army two or three years, their devotion to the flag 
becomes something wonderful. No matter what 
their individual cliaracter may be, even if I could 
not count on them for anything else, I should 
know that whatever I might ask them to do for 
the sake of the flag,—even if it involved the risk 
of their lives,—they would certainly do it.” 

It takes only about four months to convert a 
raw recruit into an efficient soldier, and the en- 
listers are usually better satisfied during the last 
two months of this probationary period than they 
are during the first two. 

A great deal has been said about the rough 
character of the men who fill the files of the regu- 











THE 


AWKWARD SQUAD. 


This explains why so many men are found ready , 
to respond every week to the recruiting captain’s 
hand-bills, headed: ‘‘WantTEep, for the United 
States Army, able-bodied men between the ages 
of eighteen and thirty-five years.” 
G. P. LatHRop. 
—_——+o+—___—_ 


THE VERGE OF DAY. 
If thou art baffled in thy earnest will, 
Thy conscience clear, thy reason not astray, 
Be this thy faith and consolation still— 
The darkest hour is on the verge of day. 
—P. Prince. 
——_+or+—___—_—_ 


RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONISTS. 


An able and observant American traveller, Mr. 
George Kennan, has recently returned from a long 
trip through Russia and Siberia, and is giving, in 
a monthly magazine, the results of his view of 
the Czar’s Empire. 

Especially interesting and forcible is his account 
of the causes and traits of the revolutionary 
movement which exists in that vast country. In 
many ways new light is thrown upon that move- 
ment, which constantly threatens the Czar’s life, 
and is a perpetual peril to his rule. 

Mr. Kennan shows that the term ‘‘Nihilism,” 
and the objects and methods of the ‘‘Nihilists,” 
are not fully understood in this country. The 
Russian revolutionary party, or rather parties, are 
not ,confined to a set of desperate conspirators, 
who are resolved to abolish all the landmarks of 
government and society, and whose methods in 
attempting this are assassination and arson. 

On the contrary, the revolutionary movement 
includes members of every class of Russian soci- 
ety, and men and women of every degree of wealth 
and intelligence. The larger part of them, indeed, 
are not Nihilists, in the sense of being violent con- 
spirators, at all; nor are all of them, by any 
means, similar, either in aim or method, to what 
are called in other countries “Socialists,” ‘“Com- 
munists” and ‘‘Anarchists.” 

There are revolutionists among the nobles and 
the clergy; in the army and navy and civil ser- 
vice; among the professors and students of the 
universities and the gymnasia; and even in the 
convents of the holy sisterhoods. That is, there 
are those—and they are numerous—in all these 
spheres who ardently wish for a change of gov- 
ernment, who fear and detest the autocratic des- 
potism of the Czar, and who desire to take such 
steps as will bring about a more liberal regime. 
They differ among themselves, moreover, as to the 
form of government which they would like to see 
replace that of the Czar. 

Some of them would prefer a constitutional 
monarchy, like those of England, Austria-~-Hun- 
gary, and most of the minor States of Europe. 
Others would rather have a republic. Yet others 
would be willing to retain the Czar and his rule, 
provided that he would make that rule less arbi- 
trary, and give the people some share in guiding 
the affairs of the empire. 

Mr. Kennan tells us that one of the chief causes 


| the Russian prisons. In the prisons of Petropav- 
| lovsk, Schlusselburg, Moscow, Kiev, and Odessa, 
especially, men and women confined on political 
charges are subject to the caprice and cruelty of 
brutal governors and gendarmes. Often, persons 
who are merely suspected of some political offence 
are kept in prison, and even in solitary confine- 
ment, for years, while the police are searching for 
some evidence on which to convict them. 
Sometimes, declares Mr. Kennan, prisoners 
become insane in their solitary cells before it is 





|even known whether they have been guilty of | 


breaking any law or not. It is only the prisoners 

who have money, and are thus able to bribe their 
| jailors, who can have any of the ordinary com- 
| forts of life during their close confinement. 

The constant outrages visited upon political 
prisoners, of both sexes, of all social ranks, and 
often entirely innocent of the charges against them, 

| naturally anger their friends and relatives, who 
| grow to hate a government under which such 
| cruelties are possible, and soon learn to conspire 
| to overthrow it. 
| Some, thus stirred to revolt, engage in secret 
| and desperate plots to kill officials, or to set fire to 
public buildings. Others, just as earnest, but 
more self-restrained, abide in sullen hostility to 
the despotism, meditating revenge, and waiting 
patiently for the time when they may combine for 
an effectual effort to get rid of the tyrannical and 
cruel rule of the Romanoff dynasty. 


———_+o+—___—_ 





RECOLLECTION. 


As when a player, wey of the day, 

Takes up his instrument and plays along, 

First aimlessly, until unto some song. 

Heard long ago, his fingers find their way— 
The old tune bringing memories which lay 
Deep buried in the past, once glad and strong— 
He feels again those joys around him throng, 
And weeps erewhile to think they cannot stay; 
So I, a-weary with the passing hours, 

In musing fell upon the name of one, 

Now dead and gone, who once was dear to me, 
And recollection sweet as summer showers 
Came back, swift as the first faint gleams that run, 
At dawn, across a great gray waste of sea. 


— William Bartlett Tyler. 
————~or—_—_—_ 


“PRESIDENTIAL YEAR.” 


Among the blessings of the “leap year” upon 
which we have entered must be counted the privi- 
lege of choosing a chief magistrate of the Repub- 
lic, for the usual term of four years. . 

It is not an unmixed blessing, for unless the 
coming contest is to differ from all those which 
have taken place since 1820, there will be a vast 
amount of excitement, of bad feeling, of angry 
denunciation between the two parties. Almost 
exactly four years ago the Companion called 
attention to the disunited condition of the two 
great parties on matters of political principle, and 
remarked that there was not one great question on 
which all the members of either party in either 
house of Congress would vote together. 

At that time any political prophet would have 
been puzzled to predict what kind of a contest it 
was to be. But we ventured the not very hazard- 
ous prophecy that “something will be found to 
fight about,” and we appeal to our readers to say 
if the prediction was not verified ? 

This year we may go so far as to use the word 
“probably” in anticipating the character of the 
canvass. The issue of the year will probably be 
the tariff. The President departed from all prece- 
dent when he made the necessit} of reducing the 
revenue of the government, and the propriety of 
effecting this object by cutting down tariff duties, 
the single topic of his annual message. 

It is very true that not all Democrats agree 
with the President in the policy he has announced, 
but a very great majority of them seem to agree 
with him, and they will probably adopt it as 
the party policy. 

On the other hand, there are Republicans who 
are in favor of “free trade,” or ‘tariff reform,” 
as those who do not like the term free trade prefer 
to call it. They, too, form but an insignificant 
minority of their party, and if they vote with the 
Republicans, must do so in spite of the fact that 
the party is pledged in plain terms to the princi- 
ple of protection. 

No doubt there will be other issues, perhaps 
important ones, but, to all appearance, this must 
be the controlling issue, because the great excess 
of money taken into the Treasury is the pressing 
danger of the country, and the question, what part 
of that money, what source of revenue, shall be 
cut off, is paramount to all others. 

We must not forget that there are other parties 
besides the Republicans and the Democrats. There 
are the Prohibitionists and the Labor Party. Each 
of these parties regards the issue, which is the 
basis of its union, as transcending every other 
issue in importance. 

For example, the sincere Prohibitionist believes 
that to stop the sale of intoxicating liquor is the 
one grand question of present politics. As com- 
pared with that the tariff is of minor consequence. 
Believing as he does, he does right to refuse to 
vote for either the Republican or the Democratic 








parties. Itis perfectly safe to predict that the con- 
test will be warm and earnest, noisy and bitter. It 
is to be hoped that it will assume the form of a 
struggle over principles, and will not degenerate 
into a dispute about men. 

The activity in political circles is far greater 
now than it was at the corresponding season four 
years ago. Moreover, the character of the com- 
ing canvass, as one in which new questions are to 
be in issue, is already fully recognized. 

In a very few months the public excitement will 





be intense. The tap of the drum and the flare of 
the torch will bring to the senses of the most in- 
different the fact that this is presidential year. 
Pleasurable as the bustle and stir of a general elec- 
tion are to many people, such excitement is a bad 
thing for business, and all business men will be 
glad when the great question of the year has been 
decided. 

——__—__—-§@p-— 


HER FLIRTATIONS. 





A family whom we shall call the Harpers were 
well-to-do, cultured people, living in an ifland town 
in one of the Middle States. Their lives were very 
quiet; hence, when Miss May Dallon, of New York, 
who had been a classmate of Sue Harper, came to 
spend a month with them, the visit was an event of 
importance. 

Sue had described her friend as beautiful, modest 
and sensible. Secretly she had her own schemes con- 
cerning this visit. Who would be so likely to please 
her fastidious brother John as May? Who could 
make him so happy? 

Of her beauty there could be but one opinion. The 
family were charmed by the dazzling fairness of her 
face, the soft blue eyes, the delicate grace of her fig- 
ure. May arrived at night, and, abashed by the wel- 
come of so many strangers, scarcely spoke that even- 
ing. John watched her lovely face with keen inter- 
est. He was absent during the next day, and by the 
time he returned in the evening, the charming 
stranger had recovered her power of speech. John 
took his place at the supper-table, and listened in si- 
lence. 

“Oh dear, yes, we’ve had lots of callers! I had no 
idea your town could boast so many swells! That 
Mr. White is a darling little fellow. Such a perfect 
mustache! And Mr. Pitts—Sue tells me he is so 
clever! I dote on literary men. There was one fel- 
low, —an Englishman,—a newspaper man; I was 
wild about him for a whole week last winter.” 

John, who felt it to be necessary to say something, 
ventured a remark about her journey. 

“Oh yes, it was tedious; but the conductor was 
awfully polite! Such a handsome fellow! Do you 
know him, Sue? Aquiline nose, English side-whis- 
kers. He really seemed quite struck, though I was 
only commonly civil to him. Rushed out to buy me 
a bouquet of field flowers at a station. So ridiculous 
in a man of that rank!” 

Sue, red with annoyance, again tried to turn the 
conversation. 

“Two Chinamen, mamma, have opened a laundry 
down town, did you know?” 

“Oh; for goodness sake,” interrupted May, “don’t 
have anything to do with them! I used to drop into 
a Chinese shop on Fourth Avenue, and there was a 
good-looking, young, pig-tailed fellow there I chatted 
with occasionally. And do you know he ended by 
falling in love with me.” 

John pushed his chair back, and rose from the 
table with a muttered apology. He found that he 
had business in the country the next day, and did not 
return until the pretty visitor was gone. She re- 
ported to her friends in New York that he “was a 
charming fellow, but grumpy.” 

Sue was appalled at the change which a few months 
of life in society had produced in her friend. She in- 
sisted that May, when younger, had been modest and 
rational. The acquaintance ceased from that time. 
May, a year later, ran away with a dissipated, good- 
looking young man, who made her future life 
wretched. 

When the time for marriage comes to young men 
and women, it is natural and right that they should 
think of it. God made them for each other, and 
the relation of man and wife is altogether pure and 
holy. 

But a maiden should wait to be sought. The bird, 
by God’s law, sits in the shade and sings her own 
happy song until her mate comes to find her. Why 
should a young girl parade the streets, ready to flirt 
with every new-comer, until she is as cheap and com- 
mon in the eyes of men as any wayside weed? 





asinine 
SYMBOLS. 


An American, writing home recently from England 
says, “I happened to be present at the funeral of a 
soldier, who, for bravery in the Zulu war had received 
the Victoria Cross. The badge was fastened to his 
breast as he lay in his coffin. His mother, bidding 
him farewell, touched the precious bronze token and 
said, ‘It lessens my grief at losing him that he should 
take that into his grave!’ 

“It was the symbol to her not only of his heroic 
life, but of the gratitude of his country. I wondered, 
as I heard her, if we Americans make as much use 
as we might of the influence of symbols in training 
our uneducated classes.” 

A singular instance of the effect of this kind: ot 
symbolism was once shown in the famous reforma- 
tory school of Lusk. One of the teachers had in- 
duced about twenty of the boys to give up profane 
and indecent language, and to do extra work for 
which they were paid. But they were indifferent and 
half-hearted in the effort. 

‘Form them into a society and give them a badge,” 





candidate. 

So, too, the Labor-Party man distrusts both of 
the great parties, and votes for his own candidates ; 
but it will always be a matter for dispute between 
those who act in this way, and the members of 
the leading parties, whether or not the course thus 
chosen is the wisest and best for the accomplish- 
ment of the end in view. 

In any event, the election of this year will be 





of the revolutionary movement is, the cruel and 


suggested the superintendent. 

The hint was carried out. In a month the boys 
were eager and enthusiastic in their work, and as 
proud of their prison society as were the old soldiers 
of Napoleon of the Legion of Honor. 

The man who is successful in leading human nature 
to its highest endeavor must work upon the inno- 
cent weaknesses as well as upon stern love of duty. 
Imaginative men and women like to symbolize their 
work or sacrifice for the world in some uniform or 


mainly between the two oldest and most numerous | badge. 
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The devoted Sisters of Mercy, both Protestant and 
Catholic, put more zeal into their labor for the sick 
and dying because of the costume which sets them 
apart from other women; and the soldier faces death 
more bravely in that he wears the livery of-his coun- 
try and carries her flag into battle. 

There is no feature of character so petty that it may 
not be used by a wise teacher to lead men to higher 
uses of life. 

——_ +o 
IN HIS ELEMENT. 


It is expedient to humor “the twig” that has an in- 
clination—the tree will be all the better for it. Pope 
expresses but a half-truth in his lines : 

“Tis education forms the common mind: 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.” 
for many a tree has been distorted by inclining the 
twig against its bent. 

The Rev. David Wilkie was much troubled by the 
fact that David, his son, had tried three schools, and 
in each of them had shown himself indifferent to 
classical knowledge. The good father was also an- 
noyed at the lad’s propensity to cover the walls, the 
kitchen pavement, and the uncarpeted floors of the 
manse with figures of men and beasts drawn in vari- 
ous attitudes. 

Even in church, when he should have listened to 
his father’s sermons, the rogue, ignoring the sacred- 
ness of the kirk, would draw on the blank leaves of 
his Psalm-book and Bible, portraits of the remark- 
able faces in the congregation. 

Sorrowfully convinced that though the boy would 
not make a scholar, much less a minister, he might 
make a painter, Mr. Wilkie made application for his 
admission as a pupil of the Edinburgh Academy of 
Fine Art. The secretary looked at the lad’s draw- 
ings, pronounced them worthless, and rejected the 
application. 

Private influence reversed the secretary’s decision; 
young Wilkie became a pupil, gained a prize, went to 
London, where he became “the Raphael of domestic 
art,” and as Sir David Wilkie made a name which 
was honored at home and abroad. 

One day a gentleman of culture and taste, while 
walking in the suburb of Edinburgh, stepped into a 
shoemaker’s cottage. He was surprised to see on the 
whitewashed wall several admirable representations 
of animals drawn with red chalk and charcoal. On 
commending them to the shoemaker’s wife, she an- 
swered : 

“Hoot! these are bits o’ drawrings o’ oor Davie; 
he was seein’ some wild beasts at a show, and he’s 
caulked them there to let me see them.” 

“Indeed,” said the gentleman, ‘“‘and what do you 
intend to make of that boy?” 

**Deed, he’ll jist need to sit doon on the stool aside 
his father, and learn to mak and mend shoon 
[shoes].” 

The gentleman, thinking that cobbling was not ex- 
actly the employment for a boy who could execute 
such drawings, persuaded a house-painter to take 
Davie as an apprentice. Industry and genius made 
the youth a painter of dramatic scenery; then he 
painted the Gothic ruins of Scotland. By these pict- 
ures he obtained the means of making tours in Nor- 
mandy and Spain, from which countries he returned 
with pictures that brought money and reputation. 

The shoemaker’s son was David Roberts, one of 
the most gifted of British artists. 


<> 
tor 


LEAP-YEAR. 


Another leap-year has begun. The numbers of the 
new year, 1888, can be divided by four without a re- 
mainder, and Julius Cesar commands us to add an 
extra day to every year the number of which can be 
so divided. 

“Imperial Cesar, dead and turned to clay,” is still 
lord of the calendar, and every man in Christendom 
will obey him on the last day of next February. But 
for a Cesar, we should consider the month ended at 
midnight on the 28th; but he said, ““No; February 
shall have another day this year,” and we shall all 
obey him, dead though he be. 

Only a Pope could contradict a Cesar. Pope Greg- 
ory XIII., who rectified the calendar of Julius Czsar 
in 1582, commanded us (among other things) to make 
an occasional exception to Cesar’s ruling. The Julian 
calendar made the year a little longer than the sun 
made it, and the excess amounts in four hundred 
years to three days. To rectify this error, Pope Greg- 
ory decreed—and all Christendom except Russia has 
adopted his reformed calendar—tha the centennial 
years, such as 1600, 1700, 1800, shall be leap years only 
when they can be evenly divided by four hundred. 
Thus, the year 1900 will not be a leap-year, but the 
year 2000 will be. Thus the excess of three days in 
every four hundred years will be avoided. 

But even Popes are not infallible—in astronomy. 
In spite of this ingenious system of rectification, the 
average year is still too long by twenty-six seconds. 
The earth gets round the sun twenty-six seconds 
sooner than the Pope’s calendar allows; and this ex- 
cess, in three thousand three hundred and twenty- 
three years, would amount to a whole day. 

Astronomers do not distress themselves about an 
error of a day in so long a period. Nevertheless, to 
reduce the error to an almost incalculable minimum, 
it is suggested by Professor Woolhouse that the years 
divisible by four thousand shall also be common 
years. With that change, the total error would be 
only about one day in twenty-four thousand years. 

Who shall issue a command that cannot be obeyed 
until the year of our Lord 4000, and not again till the 
year 8000? As Julius Cesar began the radical reform 
of the calendar, and Pope Gregory XIII. continued 
the good work, perhaps the completion of the task 
may be fairly left to the President of the United 
States; but any other gentleman will do as well. 
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A PASSABLE NOSE. 


William Wirt, who held the office of Attorney-Gen- 
eral for twelve years, under two Presidents, a much 
longer term than that of any other incumbent of the 
office, and who was witty as well as wise and elo- 
quent, tells in one of his letters of a pun which he 
had greatly enjoyed: 

“There is a gentleman in —— who is otherwise 
very handsome, but with the misfortune of having a 





nose without g bridge—a mere abortive proboscis. | 





C—— was remarking in company one day the noble 


expression of his countenance. 
“Oh, but that unfortunate nose!’ said a lady. 


‘Nose!’ replied C——; ‘if it had a bridge, it would 


be very passable.’ ” 


44> 
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VIOLIN VILLAGES. 
No musical instrument is deserving of greater care 


than the violin. A good one will last for centuries, 
A newspaper writer tells 


and improve with age. 
something of the people who make the best violins, 


in Markneukirchen, with its surrounding villages, 
Klingenthal, Fleissen, Rohrbach and Graslitz, in 
Saxony, where there are about fifteen thousand peo- 
ple who do nothing but make violins. The inhabi- 
tants, from the little urchin to the old, gray-headed 
man, the small girl and the old grandmother, are all 


engaged in making some parts of a fiddle. 


A good instrument consists of sixty-two different 
pieces.. The older men make the finger-board — 
1e 
boys make themselves useful by looking after 


ebony, and the string-holder of the screws. 
onal 

the glue-pot. 
a clear eye puts the different - reat 
is the most difficult task of all. 


The women generally occupy themselves as polish- 
ers. This requires long practice, and a family having 


a daughter who is a good polisher is considered very 
fortunate. . 

Even a young man, when he goes a-wooing, in- 
quires whether the young girl is a good polisher, and 
if she is, it certainly will increase his affection for her 
at least twofold. The polishing takes a good deal ot 
time, some of the best violins being twenty and even 
thirty times polished. 

Every family has its peculiar style of polishing, 
and never varies from that. There is one that makes 
nothing but a deep wine color, another a citron color, 
yet another an orange color, and so on. 


—~e—_—_ 
ON THE NAIL. 


If a man craving a public career finds that nature 
has equipped him with a brain and tongue which are 
to each other as “match and saltpetre,” he need have 
very little fear of failure in influencing his associates. 
The following examples of quick retort show to what 
uses the ready tongue may be put. 


‘Sir Francis Burdett began his public life as a vio- 
lently patriotic man, and afterwards fell into habits 


of thought and speech quite different from those of 


his youth. He once went so far as to say, at the con- 
clusion of a speech in Parliament, that ‘of all the 
cant in the world, the cant of patriotism was the 
most intolerable, not to say disgusting.” 

Lord John Russell rose to reply, and after endeav- 
oring to overthrow the other speaker’s arguments, 
thus concluded : 

“There is one thing, however, in which I entirel 

ree with the honorable gentleman. I think with 
him that the cant of patriotism is intolerable, and 
even, to use his own expression, ‘disgusting’; but I 
venture to say that there is something even more in- 
tolerable an 
patriotism.” 

Another example of ready wit comes from the late 
Bernal Osborne, also a member of Parliament. He 
had delighted the House of Commons by one of his 
brilliant speeches, and soon after met an artist, one 
of whose pictures he warmly commended. The 
painter returned the compliment in kind, eulogizing 
the orator’s speech. 

“ll tell you what,” said Mr. Osborne, “I'll ex- 
change my tongue fur your palette!” 


——___+or - 
TRUE FORGIVENESS. 


Generosity does not alone consist in heaping bene- 
fits upon one’s friends; it shows its face most brightly 
when an enemy is forgiven and succored. When 
Madame Sontag began her musical career, she was 
hissed off the stage at Vienna by the friends of her 
rival, Amelia Steininger, who had already begun to 
decline through her dissipation. 


Years passed on, and one day Madame Sontag, then 
in her glory, was riding through the streets of Berlin, 
when she saw a little child leading a blind woman. 
“Come here, my little child; come here,” said she. 
‘Who is that you are leading by the hand?” 

“That’s my mother; that’s Amelia Steininger. She 
used to be a great singer, but she lost her voice; and 
she cried so much about it that she lost her eyesight.” 

“Give my love to her,” said Madame Sontag, “and 
tell her an old acquaintance will call on her this after- 
noon. 

The next week in Berlin a vast onetime gath- 
ered at a benefit for that poor woman, and it was 
said that Madame Sontag sang that night as she had 
never sun, 


death Madame Sontag too 
daughter after her. 
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ORDERING BY SKETCH. 


Pictures are a common medium of communication. 
They do not require translation to make them plain 


to another people. A child’s picture-book needs no 
text or interpretation to interest children, no matter 
how unlike their mother-tongue may be. The simplest 


art has served some of the most common uses. 


It is told of James Nasmyth, the famous English 
engineer, that when he was travelling in Sweden 
where he knew not one word of the language, and 
where his English was as little understood, he used to 
order his dinner at the inn by drawing in his sketch- 


book whatever he wanted. 


For example, he would draw a table covered with a 
cloth, and a cooked fowl (smoking hot) upon it, with 
vegetables, bread, cheese, salt, and anything else a 


pressing appetite might suggest as desirable. 


When the order was completed the traveller indi- 
cated the hour when he wished his dinner served, by 
drawing a clock with the hands pointing to ~~ hour, 

n like 
manner he used to order a horse and carriage as he 


and the whole thing was plain at a glance. 
had occasion, and he was always understood. 
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A QUEER DISH. 





Two gentlemen who had come into a restaurant 
one day, had scarcely seated themselves at the table 
when a waiter rushed up and asked, ‘“‘What shall I 


bring you, gentlemen?” 


“Oh dear,” said one of the gentlemen impatiently, 


“give us a little respite!” 
“All right!” said the waiter, and disappeared. 


They had been looking over the bill of fare about 
five minutes, and were waiting rather anxiously for 
the waiter to return and take their order, when he 


came up suddenly, as if in breathless haste. 


“Sorry, gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘but the respite is all 
out!” 


—_—_—_—_+@>—____ 


ONE of the little boys of Darwin, the scientist, 
having by chance found a grass which his father had 
not seen before, had it laid by his own plate at din- 
ner, remarking, “I arean extraordinary gras3-finder.” 


A man with strong, — — -— 
1er, and this 


disgusting, and that is the recant of 


before. She afterwards consulted a skilled 
oculist, who in vain tried to give eyesight to the poor 
blind woman. Until the day of Amelia Steininger’s 
care of her, and her 


‘Always reliable and satisfactory,” can be said of 
no Indelible Ink but Payson’s. Sold by Druggists. [Adv. 


———>——__—_- 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is a great remedy for rheu- 
matism. It has cured many severe cases. [Adv, 


Digit “aes 

No other medicine has won approval, at home, 

equal to Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in Lowell. [Adv. 
—_—_@—_—_ 


For Coughs, Colds, etc., effectual relief is found 
in the use of ““Browns’ Bronchial Troches.” Price, 25 cts. 
Sold everywhere, and only in boxes. [Adv. 











“HOME EXERCISER,”/or Brain Work- 
ers & Sedentary People. Gentlemen, Ladies, 
Youths; the Athlete or Invalid. A complete 
Gymnasium. Takes but 6 in. sq. floor-room, 
new, scientific, durable, comprehen- 
sive, cheap. Send for Cire’r. “HOME 
SCHOOLS FOR PHYSICAL CULTURE,” 
16 E. Mth St. & 713 5th Ave.,N.Y. Prof, 
D.L.Dowb.Wm. Blakie. author of “How to Get Strong,” 
says of it:—“I never saw any other I liked half as well.” 














LIEBIG GOMPANY'S 





EXTRACT of MEAT 


and insist upon no other being substituted for it. 
N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers and Druggists. 








Mention this paper, and we will 


Men of all Stations, you should know 
The price of Pants is very low. 

Only three dollars for Custom-made Pants, 
Fit for the work-shop, church or dance. 


THE 





‘S8SI IOJ TUpUSTeD oSTIZY Ue NOA puOS 


Vests, $2.25, Coats, $8.00. 

By reason of late purchases of large lots of 
Woolen Cloths, we can surprise you by the 
superior quality of Woolen Goods in our 
$3.00 Pants. Reference, Amer. Express Co. 


BAY STATE PANTS CO., Custom Clothiers, 


34 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


SCROLL SAWING. 


Encourage Home Industry. 
Decorate your Homes. 
Improve the Spare Moments. 
Nothing like the Scroll Saw for all these. 


Send 6c. for Samples, and rules for measuring. 
XDPI* MPA 























This Scroll Saw Machine is still in great demand, 
being the best, for the price, in the market. 

The entire frame-work is made from iron, painted and 
japanned black, and ornamented with red and gilt 


stripes. 
Blower, a 444 inch Emery Wheel for grinding and 
polishing, an Attachment for Drilling, and a Tilt- 
ing Table for Inlaying. 

With each machine we give 24 Saw Blades, Screw 
Driver, Belt Hooks, Direction Sheet, Wrench, 


We provide each machine with a Dust 


71 Designs, and 6 Drill Points. The Saw alone 
weighs 2 lbs.; Saw and Box together, 45 lbs. 
Sent, complete, for $3.50. must go by express or 
freight, charges to be paid by the receiver. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON, MASs. 











ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS have 
been in use for over thirty years. They 
have never failed to do all that is claimed 
for them, and can always be depended 
upon. Beware of imitations and do not be 
deceived by misrepresentation. 

Ask for ALLCOCK’S, and let no expla- 
nation or solicitation induce you to accept 
a substitute. 


“The Diane.” 


Particular attention is in- 
vited to our new French 
Corset, ‘‘ The Diane,” ranging 
in price from $1.50 to $5.50 
each. Our customers are cor- 
dially invited to examine these 
most excellent Paris - made 
corsets, which combine new 
features in style and shape, 
and are absolutely controlled 
by us for the United States. 

Orders by Mail or Express, 
from any part of the country, 
will receive careful and 
prompt attention. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and [ith St., 
NEW YORK. 

















Aobbins’ Electric Soap. 


THE BEST FAMILY SOAP 
—— IN THE WORLD.—— 


It is Strictly Pare. Uniform in Quality. 


HE original formula for which we paid $50,000 
twenty years ago has never been modified or 
changed in theslightest. ‘This soap is iden- 
tical in quality to-day with that 
made twenty years ago. 
T contains nothing that can injure 
the finest fabric. It brightens colors 
and bleaches whites. 
It washes flannels and blankets as no other soap in 
the world does—without shrinking—leaving them 
soft and white and iike new. 


READ THIS TWICE. 


Ye is a great saving of time, of labor, of 
soap, of fuel, and of the fabric, where Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap is used according to directions. 
ONE trial will demonstrate its great merit. It 
will pay you to make that trial. 
) Fee all best thimgs, it is extensively imitated 
and counterfeited. 














Beware of Imitations, 


JNSist upon Dobbins? Electric. Don’t take 
Magnetic, Electro-Magic, Philadelphia. Electric, or 
any other fraud, simply because it is cheap. They will 
ruin clothes, and are dear at any price. Ask for 


—>:<$ DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC >-<o-— 


and take no other. Nearly every grocer from Maine to 
Mexico keeps it in stock. If yours hasn’t it, he will or- 
der from his nearest wholesale grocer. 
EAD carefully the inside wrapper around each bar, 
and be careful to follow directions on each 
outside wrapper. You cannot afford to wait longer 
before trying for yourself this old, reliable, and truly 
vena 


Dobbins’ + Electric + Soap. 





A Sketch of the Field of Practical Shorthand, 


with plan of instruction by mail, for the informa- 
tion of those who wish to learn the art. By 
JaMEs H. Fisu, Stenographer to the United States 
Courts in New York and Brooklyn. Sent on ap- 
plication, inclosing 5 cents postage. Address 
James H. Fisu, 229 Broadway, New York. 
P. O. Box, 138. 
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For the Companion. 


THE GIFTS OF THE POOR. 


A poor man plodded through the snow, 
One golden hour on Christmas day, 
And pondered how he might bestow 
Some blessing on his neighbor’s way. 
“I have no gold to give,” he sighed, 
“My own poor home is small and bare: 
Not e’en at blessed Christmas-tide 
Have | a shining coin to spare!” 


But while he sorrowed in his heart, 
This sudden thought forbade his tear,— 
“Though poor, may I not yet impart 
The priceless gifts of hope and cheer?” 
He turned and hastened to the door 
Of one whose lot was poor and sad— 
He spake kind words that healed once more 
An aching heart and made it glad. 


Then, filled with joy, he paused and thought 
Of one by him not yet forgiven, 

Remembering how the Master taught 
That only mercy enters heaven; 

And straightway with the gift he sped— 
The gift of pardon for the wrong: 

Those few frank words of peace he said 
Were sweeter than an angel’s song. 





And thus he spent the holy day, 
Bestowing gifts of hope and love: 
And when the twilight ebbed away 
And night’s pure stars were grouped above, 
He found within his own glad breast 
The gift of God's approving grace, 
A heart with all the world at rest, 
Its Saviour’s chosen dwelling-place. 


Oh, sorrow not, ye kindly poor! 
A loving deed in heaven’s view 
Will like the very stars endure 
While glittering riches melt like dew. 
For there is not a gift more grand 
Than simple love that grows not cold. 
The clasp of friendly hand with hand 
Is better than a shower of gold. 


ERNEST W. SHURTLEFF. 





+o —— 
For the Companion. 
HIS WORDS LIVE. 


Nearly two thousand years ago a little man, con- 
temptible in appearance, named Paul, was driven 
by a guard of soldiers back to his cell, in one of 
the great prisons of Rome. He belonged to a 
poor and despised sect, and, because of his faith, 
had been scourged and tortured that day before 
Nero. 

When he should go out from his cell again, the 
torture would end in death. He had fought the 
fight, he had finished the course, he had kept the 
faith. 

He thought that he had found a secret for 
which men of all nations had searched since the 
world began. It was a word of life—the hope, 
the promise beyond the grave. 

But if he had found it, the world about hin 
apparently did not care. His flesh quivered as 
sorely under the thongs of Nero’s lictors, the 
stones of his prison were as gray and hard, the 
blue grass-flower in his path smiled as brightly in 
the sun, as though there were no such momentous 
unspoken secret. 

He wrote a letter in his cell to a young man 
named Timothy, whom he loved, and in these dy- 
ing words the hope and meaning of his life spoke 
plainly. 

A few days later he died in torture. How, no- 
body even cared to remember. The insignificant 
little prisoner may have been devoured by the wild 
beasts or burned slowly to death, a living torch to 
light Nero’s gardens. The same blue-grass flower 
still lived in the path, smiling up to the sun, and 
the stones of the prison frowned gray and un- 
changed. But he was gone. 

To-day the flower blooms no more inside the 
prison. The prison has vanished. The great 
stones are dust and have passed a thousand times 
into trees or living flesh. Imperial Rome itself 
has gone. But the words which the little prisoner 
wrote that day have lived through the ages and 
have quickened countless souls into hope and 
action. 

There.are things in the world which perish and 
there are things which endure. This history may 
help some girl or boy, in the beginning of life to 
understand what it is that dies and what it is that 
shail and must last. 

——~+or—_-_——_ 
A LINK. 


The good which men do is not always ‘interred 
with their bones.” Dr. Guthrie, wandering about 
an old, decaying village on the Firth of Forth, in- 
tent upon seeing the birthplace of Thomas Chal- 
mers, turned into a wayside inn for food. He ran 
his eye over the wretched prints which decorated 
the walls, until his attention was arrested by one 
larger and better than its neighbors. 

It represented a cobbler’s small shop. The cob- 
bler was there, spectacles on nose, an old shoe 
between his knees, his eyes gleaming benevolently 
upon a number of ragged boys and girls, who 
stood around his bench repeating their lessons. 

Dr. Guthrie’s curiosity being excited, he read 
the inscription, which told that John Pounds, a 
Portsmouth cobbler, taking pity on the poor chil- 


dren of the street, had gathered them daily in his | 


little stall for mental, industrial and moral instruc- 
tion, and had thus saved not less than five hun- 
dred of these outcasts. 

As Dr. Guthrie gazed at the picture of the Ports- 


mouth cobbler’s school, there came to him one of 


those mighty impulses which lead to great deeds. 


HE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








Then and thete he became interested in Ragged- 
schools, and began the movement which extended 
them over England and Scotland. 

The anecdote illustrates both the links of cir- 
cumstance in a man’s life, and the fact that no 
| man liveth unto himself or even within the circle 
of his chosen work. The philanthropic cobbler of 
Portsmouth had been dead several years when the 
eloquent Scotch minister, straying into the old inn, 
heard a sermon from the print which made him 
the leader of the Ragged-school movement. 
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WATCH AND WATCH. 


The officers and crew of an ocean steamer are di- 
vided into two “watches,” which relieve each other 
| at stated intervals throughout the twenty-four hours. 
| The one watch does not go off duty before the other 

has come on. It results from this arrangement that 

the vessel is not without a watch for an instant from 
|the time it leaves one shore until it touches the 

other. The first watch in number is that from eight 

o’clock at night until midnight; the middle watch 

lasts from midnight till four o’clock in the morning; 

the third, or morning watch, extends to eight o’clock ; 

then the forenoon watch continues till noon, and the 
| afternoon watch is kept from noon till four o’clock. 





There would regularly be one more watch of four 
hours to complete the day, but this is divided into two 
watches of two hours each. These are called dog- 
watches,—because they are curtailed, so to speak,— 
and the purpose of them is to vary the order in which 
the watches take their turn. 

If the number of watches were an even number, as 
six, for example, then the watch that came first on 
deck the first day of the voyage would keep the same 
order to the end; but by dividing the day into an odd 
number of watches, as seven, then the order of their 
coming on deck will alternate from day to day. 

The chief officer, third and fifth officers, and half 
the men form the port watch, as it is called; the sec- 
ond, fourth and sixth officers, with the rest of the 
men, make up the starboard watch. The chief offi- 
cer’s place on deck is on the bridge where the tele- 
graphs to the engine-room, wheel-house and other 
parts of the vessel are fixed. 

The third officer’s place, at the same time, is on the 
lookout bridge forward, and the fifth officer is at the 
wheel, attending to the steering of the ship. The 
men have their places assigned in a fixed manner. 

When the starboard watch comes on deck, the sec- 
ond officer relieves the chief officer, the fourth relieves 
the third, and the sixth relieves the fifth. The men 
know from their order on the watch to what place 
they are to go. 

In thick weather the lookouts are doubled, and in 
heavy weather additional men are stationed in the 
after wheel-house to put the brakes on the circle on 
the rudder-head, should anything go wrong with the 
wheel chains or steering engine, in which case the 
hand steering gear could be attached in less than a 
minute. 

This daily routine is kept up from the beginning to 
the end of the passage. Through sunshine and dark- 
ness, storm and tempest, no change is made except 
removing the lookout from the bow end of the ship, 
where they might be washed away, to the lookout 
bridge, or even to the main bridge; but this latter is 
done only in very rough weather. 


—___+o-___—_ 
MOTHER MARY. 


At Tonquin, in the presence of all the French 
troops guarding the capital, the Cross of the Legion 
of Honor has been recently bestowed upon Mother 
Mary Teresa, the Superior of the Sisters of Charity 
| there. The nun was called from the hospital, where 
she had been assisting at the amputation of a sol- 
dier’s leg. The speech of the general commanding 
the troops will tell why she was thus decorated : 


“Mother Mary Teresa, when you were twenty years 
of age, you received a wound from a cannon-ball, 
while assisting one of the wounded on the field ot 
Balaklava. In 1859, the shell from a mitrailleuse laid 
you prostrate in the front rank, on the battle-field of 

agenta. 

“Since then you have been in Syria, in China and 
in Mexico, and if you were not wounded, it is not be- 
cause you have not exposed yourself to the shot of gun 
and cannon and the sabres and lances of the enemy. 
In 1870 you were taken up in Reichshofen, covered 
with many sabre wounds. 

“Such deeds of heroism you have crowned a few 
weeks ago with one of the most heroic actions which 
history records. A grenade fell upon the ambulance 
which was under your charge; it did not burst, but it 
might have done so at any moment and caused new 
wounds in the bodies of those who were already 
wounded; but there you were—you took up the 
grenade in your arms, you smiled upon the wounded, 
who looked at you with feelings of dismay, not for 
themselves, but for you, and you carried it away toa 
distance of eighty meters. 

“On laying it down, you noticed that it was going 
to burst, and you threw yourself on the ground; it 
burst, you were covered with blood, but when per- 
sons came to your assistance, you rose up smiling, as 
is your wont, and said, ‘That is nothing. 

“You are scarcely recovered from your wound, and 
you return to the hospital whence I have just now 
summoned you.” 

The cross was then pinned upon the nun’s habit, 
and the general resumed, with a yavems voice : 

“IT put upon you the cross of the brave, in the 
name of the French people and army; no one has 
gained it by more deeds of heroism, nor by a life so 
completely spent ia self-abnegation for the benefit of 
your brothers and the service of your country. Sol- 
diers, present arms!” 

The troops saluted, the drums and bugles rang out, 
the air was filled with acclamations, and all was jubi- 
lation and excitement, as Mother Mary Teresa rose 
from her knees, her face suffused with blushes, and 
asked: “‘General, have you finished with me?” 

“Yes,” said he. 

“Well, then, 1 am going back to my soldier.” 


+o 
INSECT BATTLE. 


Insects must live, like the rest of us, and many of 
them are by no means vegetarians. Indeed, they 
may be said to be, as a class, peculiarly blood-thirsty, 
the mosquito being a notorious example. Many 
of them, also, feed upon each other. Spiders catch 
flies, and, on the other hand, here is a description of 
the manner in which wasps, or creatures resembling 
wasps, make a prey of large spiders. Says a writer 
in the San Francisco Examiner: 


One day, while travelling through a rocky part of 
Calaveras County, I dismounted and sat down to rest. 
Searcely had I touched the grass when I was enter- 
tained beyond all expectation by witnessing a bloody 
battle between wasps and a tarantula. 
| I call them re though in reality they were not 
| such, being much larger and heavier about the body, 
which was held together in two separate parts by a 
scarcely visible coupling. Their waists seemed even 
smaller than that of the common wasp, and they 
swung themselves about on the coupling with light- 
ning-like dexterity. The insects seemed to very 
much excited, and acted as if looking for prey. 

Soon a large tarantula crept from under a dry log, 





and apparently started for his house with all possible 
speed. The wasps had been dashing in all directions 
about the log, but the moment they saw their victim, 
which had evidently been hiding, they fell upon him 
furiously with quick darts, and at every dart seemed 
to inject a poison which put the tarantula in agony. 

The tarantula fights like a bear, resting on his 
haunches, and using his paws and legs as weapons of 
defence. He fought for his life, and, while doing so, 
seemed to be conscious that at all hazards he must 
make for his house as the only hope of safety. 

The wasps seemed by instinct to understand what 
was going on in the mind of the tarantula, and re- 
doubled their merciless attacks; but he fought des- 
perately to the last. Finally, the fierce conflict ended ; 
= wasps had stung and poisoned the tarantula to 
death. 

After the battle was over, I took a glance at the 
body of the victim. It bore evidence of a terrible 
struggle. When I approached it, the wasps flew 
away; but they did not fly far, and were evidently 
watching me; and on my leaving, they returned, and 
immediately commenced tearing the dead tarantula 
to pieces. In a short time they had carried off the 
body, piece by piece, either to feed their young or to 
lay in a supply of food for the winter. 

made particular inquiries concerning the habits 
of the monster wasps, and learned from some of the 
old settlers that the vicious insects were “regular 
tarantula killers,” and that the spiders seldom sur- 
vived their murderous onslaughts. 


——+or— 








For the Companion. 
WwHY? 


Where do the happy summers go. 
When all the blossoms faint and fall, 

And the lone whip-poor-will sends slow, 
Through darkening eves her saddest call ? 
Why does the sunset glory fade, 

And leave but ashes for its gold, 

When all that warmth and beauty made, 
Is wrapt in twilight’s dullest fold? 

Why does my youth like some dead flower, 
Upon a hurrying stream sweep by, 

And leave us in our loneliest hour, 

O’er its departed bloom to sigh? 

I cannot tell!—and yet 1 know 

Beyond the changeful winter hours, 
Beyond the bloom, the blight, the snow, 
Another May will burst in showers, 

And buds will ope, and birds will sing, 
And all the land be sweet with flowers. 


——__—_<@>—_—_ 
AN IMPULSIVE POET. 


It, as Pope says, ‘Extremes in man concur to gen- 
eral use,” the poet Campbell was a most useful man. 
His nervous, impulsive nature rushed him from one 
extreme to another. At the coronation of Queen 
Victoria, he was moved to tears by her dignity and 
self-possession. While a student he was invited by a 
fellow student to visit him at his father’s house. The 
poet went, but in such a meditative mood that he 
proved an unsocial visitor. 


“Why did you bring such a woe-begone person to 
the house?” asked the father of his son. “I would 
not be surprised if he should put an end to himself be- 
fore morning.” 

Campbell, being then deep in the composition of 
“The Pleasures of Hope,” the poem which made his 
reputation, did not think that his duty as a guest re- 
quired him to be agreeable to his host’s family. Im- 
pulsive men seldom recognize the restraints of duty, 
until the impulse has passed away. 

One day while Campbell was walking down a Lon- 
don street, in company with the t Southey, a poor 
woman asked for alms. She had a babe in her arms 
and was es a half-clad little child. 

Southey found he had no money, and Campbell had 
only a sovereign. But he could not resist the appeal ; 
Rushing into a dry-goods store, he presented the coin 
to the proprietor, and abruptly asked for change. 

“In a moment,” answered the man, who was attend- 
ing to a customer. 

“T must have it changed at once!” exclaimed the 
excited poet, intent upon relieving the poor woman. 

The proprietor answered with some heat that he 
would have to wait his leisure. The poet excit- 
edly insisted upon the sovereign being immediately 
changed. 

“You have both come,” said the irate shopman, 


| took their advice and made my visits as infrequent as 
possible. 

One day, some four months from the time of my 
| first meeting with him in Paris, I entered the garden, 
and one of the keepers came forward, saluting, and 
said, ‘‘Don’t come any more, sir. Hubert is dead.” 
oo. co 


PLAIN TRUTH. 


The governor of one of our States has evidently 
had some amusing experiences in canvassing, and his 
sense of humor has fortunately forbidden him to sup- 
press the relation of them. One day he stopped at a 
cabin in the eastern mountains of his State for a bit 
of dinner. The good housewife served him with a 
better repast than he expected, tender and juicy fresh 
venison being one of the courses, followed by a 
tempting display of pastry. 





Cutting into one of the pies, and tasting the same, 
his palate was entirely propitiated, and he paid his 
compliments to the lady = way of making inquiry. 

“Madam,” said he, “this is a very delicious pie, but 
upon my word I don’t know what is the fruit in it— 
pray tell me, if you please.” 

“Why, stranger, where did you come from?” de- 
manded the lady in turn. 

“Well, I am from the lower part of the State, but 
no such fruit as this grows there. Indeed, madam, I 
am ignorant of this fruit, and beg you will inform 
me what it is.” 

“Up for governor!” exclaimed the astonished 
woman, “‘and don’t know huckleberries! Well, I mis 
trust you aint fitted for the office!” 

The governor would have relinquished the track, 
but his party wouldn’t let him off, and he was elected 
in spite of his ignorance of huckleberries. 

On another occasion, he stopped for supper at a 
cabin not so well-provided as the former. The poor 
woman had neither sugar, tea, nor coffee, and spread 
before him a dish of clabber, uttering apologies and 
regrets that her house was so ill-provided. 

“Why, madam,” said he, with perfect truth. “I 
prefer this to tea or coffee, or even strawberries and 
cream, and often take it in preference, on hot evenings 
like this, when at home. It requires no. apology, for 
I couldn’t be better suited.” 

“Now, stranger,” responded the doubting lady, 
“are you lying just because you are a candidate? for 
I’ve hearn tel them candidates is the lyingest critters 
on the yearth.” 

The governor could only vindicate his truth by 
accepting a second dish of clabber. 
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INHERITED SIN. 


One of the most telling illustrations of the trans- 
mission of vice is to be found in the case of a disso- 
lute woman, all whose descendants were given over 
to wickedness, perpetrating an incalculable amount 
of crime. The Philadelphia News gives another fear- 
ful example of the terrible precison with which nature 
carries out the law of heredity. A certain man had, 
during his entire lifetime, gratified his every passion, 
and died with an oath on his lips and a scorn of de- 
cency in his heart. 





He left three sons. In spite of their mother’s 

rayers and tears, each son followed his father’s 

lighting example. Like their father, at no period in 
their lives did they ever show the slightest desire to 
reform. So reckless were they that not one of the 
three lived to be twenty-five years old. Two of the 
brothers died unmarried. The third had a good wife, 
but did not live to see his son, who was born a month 
or two after his death 

Every care was taken to surround this child with 
good influences. He knew nothing of the dissipation 
of his grandfather, father and father’s brothers. They 
were dead. His mother never spoke of them. 

As a lad, he was brutal and vicious in the extreme. 
“T don’t want to be good!” was his favorite expres- 
sion, if taken to task for a boyish misdeed. 

Before he was twelve years old he had run away 
from home times, to associate with children ot 
the gutter. e is now twenty-one. He is a drunk- 
ard, a thief—for he stole jewelry from his mother to 
pawn—and a dissolute reprobate. 

He declares that if he knew of any vice into which 
he has not plunged, he would straightway test it. He 
has broken his mother’s heart. With the utmost 





jumping over the counter and seizing Campbell b 
the collar, “to create a disturbance that you may ro! 
my till. Get out, both of you!” 

“Thrash the fellow!” shouted Campbell to Southey. 
«John, call the police!” said the man to his clerk. 
Two policemen appeared. Campbell was so angry 
that he could not speak. Southey, who had remained 
calm, explained, 

“This is Mr. Thomas Campbell, the distinguished 
poet, a man who would not hurt a fly, much less rob 
a till.” 

“Gudeness, man!” exclaimed one of the police- 
men, a Scotchman, “is this Maister Cammell, the 
Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow?” 

“Yes, it is,” said Southey. 

“TI beg pardon, gentlemen,” said the appeased shop- 
man, “had I known he was the poet Campbell I somene 
have changed fifty sovereigns for him.” 

“My dear fellow,” replied Campbell, ‘‘don’t men- 
coral I am not at all offended.” They shook 
nands. 


HUBERT. 


Gerard, the great lion-hunter, once captured a 
whelp in Africa, named it Hubert, and brought it up 
as his pet and familiar friend. Finally, when it be- 
came too large to go about with him, he sent it to 
Paris as a present to his friend, the Duc d’ Aumale. 
The next year Gerard visited France, and went to the 
Jardin des Plantes to see his favorite. When the lion 
first caught sight of him, he straightened himself and 
quivered with eagerness. Gerard stretched his hand 
through the bars of the cage, and the animal applied 
his nose to it, drawing in recognition with a long 
breath. His attitude became every instant more sat- 
isfied and affectionate, and, as Gerard says, it needed 
but a single word to dissipate his doubt. 


“Hubert,” I said, as I laid my hand on him, “my 
old soldier!” 

Not another word. With a furious bound and a 
noise of welcome, he sprang against the iron bars, 
that bent and trembled with the blow. My friends 
fled in terror, calling on me to do the same. 

Hubert stood with his cheek against the grating, 
attempting to break down the obstacle that separated 
us, magnificent to behold, as he shook the walls of 
the building with his roars of joy and anger. His 
enormous tongue licked the hand that I had aban- 
doned to his caresses, while with his paws he gently 
tried to draw me to him. 

If any one tried to come near, he fell into frenzies 
of rage, and when the visitors fell back to a distance, 
he became calm and caressing as before, handling 
me with his big paws, rubbing against the bars and 
licking my hand, while every gesture and moan and 
look told of his joy and his love. 

When I turned to leave him, he shook the gallery 
with his heart-rending roars; and it was not till 
had gone back to him twenty times, and tried to 
make him understand that I would come again, that 
I succeeded in quitting the place. 

After that I came to see my friend daily, sometimes 
spending several hours with him in his cage; but I 
soon noticed that he became sad and dispirited, and 
when the keepers alluded to his furious agitation and 
excitement every time I left him, and attributed his 








worn-out and changed appearance to this cause, I 


placency he is =e her die of grief for his 
depravity. Nothing affects him. He is as indifferent 
to punishment as he is to tenderness. If he lives ten 
years longer, he will reach the gallows. 


—§9>——————— 
EXCITED. 


Tiger-shooting is sport which calls for a cool head, 
and can hardly be engaged in with profit by the ordi- 
nary amateur. Here is the experience of one such, 
as recounted by a professional. One experience was 
probably enough for a lifetime. 


A big man-eater had carried off seven or eight per- 
sons lately, and the villagers begged us to try and kill 
it. We took with us a Mr. P——, an engineer, who 
had never been out hunting before, and lent him an 
elephant and two guns. 

he first day we saw the tiger at a great distance, 
and Mr. A—— and myself took care not to fire for 
fear of losing his track; but presently we heard a 
tremendous shouting, and bang, bang, with both 
guns. This was P——, at least half a mile off, and 
on his coming up, he said he had seen the tiger in the 
distance, and it was “dreadfully exciting work.” 

The next thing we heard of the tiger he was upon 
my elephant’s head, but he was shaken off directly, 
and after two or three charges, was killed. About 
five minutes after he was dead, = comes Mr. P. »in 
an awful state of excitement, with a small umbrella 
neatly folded up in his hands, and carried like a gun. 

“Am I too late? Is he dead?” 

“Yes; but where are your guns?” 

“Good heavens! I thought this was them. I must 
have thrown them away in my excitement, and taken 
this instead.” 

And so he had; and both guns were found in the 
jungle, after a troublesome search. 


—_—_+@)>—______ 
HIS DOUBLE. 

Stories of mistaken identity are very common, 
sometimes improbable, and always amusing. A 
gentleman one morning went to a barber and was 
shaved. Returning home, he found that during his 
absence his twin brother had arrived from California, 
travel-stained and unshaven. 








The traveller was directed to the same barber shop, 
and thither he went. Seating himself in the big chair, 
he waited for the barber’s services. That function- 
ary, however, while regarding the visitor with sur- 
prise, made no sign of approaching him. For five 
minutes the traveller sat in silence, and then, his 
patience being exhausted, he inquired, with some 
asperity : 

MWhat are you waiting for? Can’t a man get shaved 
in this shop?” 

“What's the joke?” responded the barber. 
just shaved you.” 

“TI should think you did!” retorted the customer. 
“Look at my face.” 
| The barber looked with astonishment at the stiff 
| black beard of a week’s growth, felt of it, to assure 
himself that his eyes were not deceiving him, and at 
length burst out: 

“If you can raise a beard like that in twenty min- 
utes, I'll take you for a regular customer.”—E/mira 
| Telegram. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


4 who was apt to be rather silent; but it had a) “Tsn’t it!” cried Beau Bobby. ‘And it makes 
wonderful effect on Mrs. Flanagan. She grew | the whole room sweet. I’m enjoying my call very 

5 | very red as she took the rose, and the tears came | much, Mrs. Flanagan; aren’t you ?” 
= | into her eyes. | “That I am!” said Mrs. Flanagan. 
| “Ye little angil!” she said, wiping her eyes with | my heart!” 
|her apron. ‘Look at the lovely rose! for me, is 

it? and who sint ye wid it, honey ?” 

“Nobody,” said Bobby. ‘I brought it myself. 
It was my rose. You see,” he said, drawing his 
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For the Companion. 


NEW YEAR JINGLE. 


“CHILDREN'S PAGE © 























wy fe 

- —_—_—— stool up to the little stove, “I heard you say, yes-| Bring me a rose, and bring me a ring, ————— er , by 
For the Companion. terday, Mrs. Flanagan, when you brought my And bring me a little plum-cake, my dearie. q N UT S TO & RAC K }p ; 
shirts home, that you had never had a New Year’s The old year’s out and the new year’s in, Eee ~ rf 
JUST THE SAME. call in your life; so I thought I would make you And we must have something to make us cheery. jill dies: —- : 

? " | one to-day, you see. Happy New Year!” Poke up the fire, higher and higher, Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 
She had heard the others talking, | eq - New Y, 7 -silf sw jewel !” Light me the candles, and draw me the curtain. } 

Wee Gracie, three years old,— appy New Year to yersilf, me sweet jewel! 8 a 


Old Jacky Frost may hunt till he’s lost, 
But he never will find the way in, that’s certain. 


aaa 


cried good Mrs. Flanagan. ‘And blessings go 
wid every day of it, for your kind heart and 
| your sweet face. I had a sore spot in my heart 
| this day, Master Bobby, bein’ so far from my own 
| people; but it’s you have taken it away this min- 


Of watching in the New Year, 
And watching out the Old; 

That blessings rich, and pleasures 
The glad New Year would bring; 
While all things fraught with sadness 

Around the Old must cling. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
1. The calendar of years of war and peace. 
2. A gift that oftentimes turns friends to foes. 
3. To draw together with a sure decrease. 
LittrLE WaAtuir, just beginning to attend| 4. The poet’s word for crowned heads’ repose. 


- ‘ , “onversati . , | 5 To punish where just punishment is due. 
school, heard there some conversation about nl | 6. Where pictures numberless are daily made. 














|ute, wid yer sweet rose and yer bright smile. | cantata which was to be given in W-—. Run- A — zh en oer still in ng . 
Rn , lew Year’ ‘ni . > it i , ‘hinv tav- i i -clai “ P ‘ wera | My whole midwinter brings—’tis ne’er delayed. 
So early on New Year’s morning See now, till I put it in my best chiny tay-pot. ning in at noon, he exclaimed, ‘‘O mamma, they’re| 1,7 different ways, I pray you mark, 
She opened wide her eyes; Aint that lovely, now ?” going to have a cream ’a tartar up town! | My meaning’s twice conveyed. 
And peeped from the cham- 


ber window, 
Expecting a great sur- 


ANNA M. PRATT. 
2. 








prise. 
Then quickly turned, the 
while a frown 
Shadow-d her bright face 
over: 
7 tant see but ve New Year 
Is dust like twas before!” 


> Aa — 
For the Companion. 
TWO CALLS. 


Beau Philip and Beau 
Bobby stood side by side 
on the doorstep of their 







For the Companion. 
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ENIGMA. 


This morn, ’twas my 2, 3, 5, 

To meet a small chap; 

And I asked him, “What 
makes you so 2, 1, 4, 5, 10, 
my boy?” 

“O mister!” said 2, 11, 

“Please come home 
me, 

And see my 7, 11, 9 skates, 
aud my whirligig toy.” 
$2, 3! 2,1! 2, 12! 2, 8, 6 day! 

What is it you say? 

The proverb says nothing is 
7, 11,9, don’t you 2, 8, 1, 
13?” 

Said 2, 8, “It’s not true, 

This will prove it to you— 

I wish you, I wish you, 1 

2, ae 6 7,8,9 10, 11, 


with 


father’s house. They “<. a as cor ene aeeca 

tony Pree —. 8 o.. e 3 oe . \ | s 

oun & rie oa ome, SI, said the fair yound Year dial } - COMBINATION PUZZLE. 

very. big and one was mn We will walk toge her, dear . s Behead the words whose 

very little. have ahundred things to show Seas cohen te eis See 
Beau Philip was tall N 






and slender, with hand- 
some dark eyes, and a 
silky brown mustache 
which he was very fond 
of curling at the ends. He 
wore a well-fitting over- 
coat and a tall hat and 
pearl-gray kid gloves. 
Beau Bobby was short 
and chubby, and ten years 
old, with blue eyes - and 


Come, 


$ on our journey ola 
n ever 
wiser orow wilh every 


nd we will walk together, dear ! 


We OO 


season tell be oa 
dy 
Year 


lsi@.” said the gent 









given in the second. The 
initials of the words in the 
second column, read down, 
will give the name of a cele- 
brated author, who died on 
January 1, 1835. 
First. 

1. A sullen look. 

2. A map. 

3. Stories. 
4. A kind of meat. 
5. Smooth. 
6. To relax. 
7. On one side. 
8. To urge. 
9. An animal. 






yellow curls (not long ( 3 Goneawiilh 
ones, but funny little if j g ¥ ; 
croppy locks that would ) i eT 
curl, no matter how short 2. An animal. 
he kept them). He wore i — 

© - Mature. 
a pea-jacket and red leg- 5. A vegetable. 
gings and red mittens. 6. To send out. 


There was one thing, 
however, about the two 
brothers that was just the 
same. Each carried in his 
hand a great red rose, 
lovely and fragrant, with 
crimson leaves and a 
golden heart. ‘ 

‘Where are you going 
with your rose, Beau Bob- 
by ?” asked Beau Philip. 

“Tam going to make a 
New Year’s call,” replied 


- Laterel. 
To guide. 
9. Competent. 
10. An atom. 
11. Turkish governors. 
The words of each line 
are of the same length. 
o. D. V. 


em 





DOUBLE CROSS-WORD 
ENIGMA. 
Two words to be found by 
reading downward. 
In princes, not in king; 
In murmur, not in sing ; 
In orchard, not in tree; 





Beau Bobby. 
“So am I,” said Beau 





In cunning, not in wee; 
In lacing, not in boot; 


\\\' 
\\ 


\« 








Tn aiming, not in shoot; 
Philip, laughing. ‘We Z In compose, not in write ; 
P, shing tj: Z7 In alarm, not in fright ; 
may meet again. Good- tyjiy-” > 


i In utter, not in say; 
by, little Beau!” 





“Good-by, big Beau!” 
said Bobby seriously, and 
they walked off in differ- 
ent directions. 

Beau Philip went to 
call on a beautiful young 
lady, to whom he wished 
to give his rose; but so 
many other people were 








\ 





In midnight, not in day; 
In onion, not in leek; 
In finding, not in seek ; 

A noted document you here 
will see, 

Shown to the world in 
eighteen sixty-three ; 

“Freedom from bonds,” you 
now will say, 

Millions set free on New 
Year’s Day. 

DYKE CLEMENTS. 





5. 
calling on her at the same BIOGRAPHICAL ANA- 
time that he could only 











say ‘Good-morning!” to 
her, and then stand in a 


GRAMS. 


Royce Eglehare, one of 
most eminent Caramine 


corner, pulling his mustache and wishing that the | For the Companion. | Oh, what a delightful, fat, lumpy stocking it -mapeanpeyte ding ie ne My wate. Payemeyts a 
others would go. There were so many roses in | THE BEST WAY was! Why did not the daylight come, so that he | age of two years. . 


the room, bowls and vases and jars of them, that 
he thought she would not care for his single blos- 
som, so he put it in his buttonhole; but it gave 
him no pleasure whatever. a 

Beau Bobby trotted away on his short legs till 
he came to a poor street, full of tumble-down cot- 
tages. 

He stopped before one of them and knocked at 
the door, which was opened by a motherly-looking 
Irish woman, who looked as if she had just left 
the wash-tub, which, indeed, she had. 

“Save us!” she cried. “Is it yersilf, Master 
Bobby ? come in, me jewel, and warm yersilf by 
the fire! it’s mortal cowld the day.” 





“Oh, I’m not cold, thank you!” said Bobby. 
“But I will come in. 
like a rose, Mrs. Flanagan! 
rose for you. 
Year. 
nicely.” 

This was quite a long speech for Beau Bobby, | 


I have brought this | 
And I wish you a happy New 
And thank you for washing my shirts so 


“Chickadee, chickadee, 
Will you listen to me? 
I only can stop for a minute 
To say the New Year 
Is hurrying here 
With blessings for every day in it. 
A kind word or deed 
To any in need 
Is the very best way to begin it.” 


———_++eor- ——— 
For the Companion. 
THE SINGULAR CHICKEN. 


This happened on Christmas, so there is just 


Would you—would you | time to tell about it now at New Year's. 


Hal woke up very early on Christmas morning, 
so early that it was still quite dark. 

He crept out of bed and ran to the chimney, got 
his stocking, which had been hung there the night 
before, and carried it back to bed with him. 


| might see what was in it? 


This was an orange on top; he could tell that 
without seeing it. And this long, soft thing, which 
jingled as he pulled it out? Oh, a pair of reins! 
How nice! But what was this that came next? 

Ah! little Hal must wait till daylight for that, 
for his tiny fingers refused to tell him what it was. 

Wait he did, very impatiently, consoling himself 
with his orange. 

But at last a little gray light came stealing in at 
the window, and two little bare feet went trotting 
across the floor, and two little hands held up the 
mysterious object to the light. 

It was a chicken! a most beautiful yellow 
chicken, with bright black eyes, and a little sharp 
beak, and—oh! what was this? Why! why! the 
chicken’s head came off, and the chicken’s body 
was all full of sugar-plums! 

“Oh! oh! oh!” cried little Hal. “Mammy! 
mammy! come and look at dis chicken! He can 








spit his head out !” 


p On the 10th of April, 1841, he 
published the first number of the Bonnykue Writer, 
which has since made his name famous throughout 
the English-speaking world. ‘He was a poor Cilliet 


Jarmer, careless of all poor puny parties, but ani- 


mated by a Romish plague, Roph, in everything 
which he undertook.” 


Conundrums. 


When may the farmer and his hens rejoice to- 
gether? When they both have full crops. 

What tree would the cadets welcome at West 
Point? The Button-wood tree. 

In what way does the Bartholdi statue resemble a 
disconsolate lover? In size merely (sighs). 

Why is oleomargerine like a goat? Because it’s a 
kind of butter. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Holiday—idy], daily, lady, load, halo, hay. 


2. Christmas. 
3. 
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Jalno summons a man to his presence, and plays dice 
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For the Companion. 
SUGAR AND SACCHARINE. 


Sugar, in its many varieties, is one of the most 
universal products of nature. It is contained in the | 
juices of most plants, in the sap of most trees, in the 
flowers of most plants, and even in the substance of | 
the hardest grains. It is also an animal product, be- 
ing a constituent, not only of all milk, but of the 
juices of the heart and other organs of the body. 
The liver has the power of elaborating it directly 
from its elements. | 

The sugars greatly differ from each other in sweet- 
ness, as well as in some other important qualities. 
Two pounds of cane-sugar will sweeten as much as 
five of grape-sugar, which, in turn, is much sweeter 
than the sugar of milk. 

Sugar-cane and beet are the chief sources of house- 
hold sugar. That from the cane is used in this coun- | 
try and Great Britain; that from beet in France and | 
the continent of Europe generally. 

The consumption of sugar in this country averages 
forty pounds a year for each person—being more than 
that of any other nation. 

Though sugar is used mainly as a sweetener, it is 
also a fuel, and being consumed within the system is 
a source of internal heat. When more is taken than | 
can be consumed, the excess is transformed to fat. 

Sugar formed from starch is known as glucose, but 
its composition is identical with that of grape-sugar. 
It is formed artificially and is an important article of 
commerce. Although it is cheap, as compared with | 
cane-sugar, pound for pound, yet as its sweetening | 
power is only a little more than one-third that of the | 
latter, it is really not economy to buy it. 

Moreover, while it is wholesome if pure, the lack of 
sufficient care in the manufacturer often leaves in it 
hurtful ingredients. 

Though sugar taken into the stomach can supply 


rior in these respects, and much cheaper. 

Quite recently a new sweetener, of wonderful power 
has been discovered and is already in use. It is | 
formed from one of the products of coal oil. It | 
has three hundred times the sweetening power of | 
cane-sugar. A single drop gives a sweet taste to three 
quarts of water. It now costs one dollar an ounce, 
but will doubtless be very much cheaper by-and-by. 
The name given it is saccharine. 

While it has so extraordinary sweetening power, it 
is not a sugar, and can therefore be used freely to 
sweeten the food, tea and coffee of those who are 
troubled with diabetes. All bitter medicines, also, 
can have their taste perfectly covered by it. Its effect 
on the system appears to be in no way deleterious. 


—— 
CURIOUS NEW-YEAR CUSTOMS. 


The people of nearly every nation in the world 
have some way of celebrating the beginning of a new 


| sitting on my pillow and licking my face. 


| and shut all the doors, and within a 


| in a sac 
us with heat and fat, yet wheat-flour is greatly supe- | and sevens. 


with him. If the man wins, there is general mourn. | a guarantee of a perfect Shade Roller. [Adv. - 

cannteinncntilipesietomee 
ing, as it forebodes great evil to the land. If the | Burnett’s Cocoaine allays irritation, removes all y 5 SE E Dp s 
man loses, there is great rejoicing, for the gods are | tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the action of the D M FERRY&CO 
believed to have accepted him as a victim to bear the | capillaries in the highest degree, thus promoting a s ‘ oM. t oo 
sins of all the people. vigorous and healthy growth of hair. (Adv. { 


With his face painted black and white, and wear- 
ing a leather coat, he is driven from the city by a 
hooting and shouting multitude. He is not left to 
perish in the wilderness, however, but is conducted 
to a distant monastery. If he dies before the year is 
over, it is regarded as a very favorable omen; but if 
he lives, he is allowed to return and again to act the 
part of scape-goat for his countrymen’s sins. 

The various festivals and ceremonies being over, 
the people are regarded as having been purified in 
body, soul and houses. The Jalno accordingly lays 
down the powers entrusted to him, and retires to his 
monastery, and the Rajah resumes his authority. 

—_——_—.@—__— 
BRAVERY AND BRAVADO. 

It isa common enough sight to see birds attack a 
cat, particularly in the season of their nesting. In 
an instance reported in the Dawson (Ga.) Special 
more than common interest was excited because of 
the display made of different qualities on the part of 
attacking birds. 

The sparrows danced around upon the edge of the 


| shed, more excited and making more noise than all 
| the other birds; but I noticed that they never ven- 


tured near the cat. They urged and encouraged the 
others with all their might, and would, if they hesi- 
tated, shove them off the shed, and rejoiced heartily 
when a bird would rise with cat hair in its beak, and 
the cat came down empty-handed, as it were. 

The birds became more furious, and the cat more 
desperate. The fur flew from the cat’s back, and the 
cat snatched a few feathers from a daring blue-bird 


| with her paws, and I saw it would soon end by the 


capture and destruction of one or more of my little 
favorites. So I called the cat into the house, and 
ended the battle. 

The mocking-bird immediately flew down into the 
yard, and picked up a worm. The blue-birds went to 
their nest on the boxing of the house, to look to the 
security of their young. 

The hateful sparrows remained on the roof of the 
shed, chirping and chattering, cooing and strutting 


| around, rejoicing over their splendid victory, and 


seemed to say, like the man whose wife had killed a 
bear, ‘“‘Aint we brave? Aint we brave?” 
ee 
AN AFFECTIONATE SQUIRREL. 


A lady in India writes this pretty description of one 
of her pets. The little thing, sad to relate, ate a pear 
not long afterward, and died of cholera in a few 
hours. While it lived it had great freedom, being 


confined neither by cage nor by chain, and at night 


was shut up ina little bath-room, leaving the sitting- 


|room and the dressing-room between him and his 
| mistress. 


I was awakened two nights ago by this little wretch 
g I thought 
it was a rat at first, and did not like it; indeed, I did 
not like it much better when I found it was the squir- 
rel. I called up Wright (the servant), who carried 
him back to his room, where she found he had broken 
a pane of glass, got out into the garden, where he had 
never been before, and come in through the window 
of my dressing-room. 

Wright would not believe that he had really been 
so clever; however, she stopped up the broken pane 
uarter of an 
hour I heard another scratch, and there he was again 
patting my ear. 

Then I gave it up, wrapped him in the mosquito- 
net, and let him sleep there the rest of the night. 
But it must have been pretty to see him hopping 
through the garden and finding his own way in. 


en ee ees 
HEEDLESS. 


The young man mentioned in the following incident 
evidently belongs to the great army of men and 
women who speak without thinking, and who are 
always placing themselves in embarrassing situations 
because they ‘“‘never thought” how this and that 
‘would sound.” 

A heedless young man was calling at the house of 
a lady noted for her lack of system and cleanliness in 


the — of her house. Her caller found the house 
state of disorder, with everything “at sixes 


While talking to the lady, the gentleman spoke ot 
the condition of things in the huts of some half- 


| breed Indians living near the town. 


“Why,” he said, with amazing self-forgetfulness, 
“I never saw anything like the dirt and confusion 
and disorder of those Indian houses. Why,” he 


| added, warming to his subject and glancing around 


the room in which he sat, “this is nothing to the way 
those Indians live!” 

No record is given of what followed this speech. It 
was probably too painful to write about. 


———>—_—_ 
CHARITABLE, 


It makes one realize that the human heart may be 
indeed hard, to read such an incident as the follow- 
ing: 


A miserable looking tramp, ragged and dirty as a 
tramp could be, threw himself down upon the lawn 
of a gentleman’s country residence, and began nib- 
bling at the short blades of grass. The owner of the 
place watched him for some time, from an upper 
window, and finally called : 

“Are you hungry, my poor man?” 
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year. While this-is generally done in a manner a, i denvteunl ae talk nae the 

peculiar to themselves, yet among some people are | grass is taller!” ; ( 
found customs strangely like those practised by other id ‘panies \ 
people in other ages. FULL-BLOODED. i 


The inhabitants of Lassa, the sacred capital of Thi- 
bet, who, for centuries, have lived singularly apart 
from the rest of the world, celebrate their New-Year 
festival in a manner which reminds us of the ancient 
Romans and Hebrews. 

The Thibetian new year begins about the middle of 


our February, and, as at this time all the gods and | 


goddesses are supposed to be in Lassa, many of the 
country people come also to pay homage to them, 
and unite in prayers for the welfare of the land. For 
a month the regular magistrates retire, resembling 
in this respect the Roman Saturnalia, and a Lama, 
who is called the Jalno, takes their place. 





He makes it his business to inquire closely into the 


habits of the citizens, and to punish their misdeeds 
by heavy fines. From fear of this, many of the rich 
leave Lassa at this time, while the poor, who are 
very dirty, now sweep and whitewash their houses, 
to avoid being punished for their uncleanliness. 

At the end of the month there is a vicarious sacri- 
fice to propitiate the deities, which is curiously like 
that of the scape-goat of the Levitical law. The 


Charlie, aged eight, proudly brought home a slink- 


| ing, bow-legged, and altogether disreputable-looking 


pup. ‘Where did you get that dog?” asked his sis- 
ter Ella contemptuously. 
“T bought him from a man for twenty-five cents,” 
said Charlie, with all the pride of ownership. 
‘Mercy! the idea of paying twenty-five cents for 


| that horrible beast!” 


Charlie’s eyes flashed. ‘He isn’t horrid. 
shows how much a girl knows. 
him to be a full-blooded cur!” 


That 
The man guaranteed 


———>——_ 
USELESS SUPERIORITY. 


There are advantages which are quite destitute of 
practical value. “Mamma, dear,” said Janet, “at 
what time in the day was I born?” 


“At two o’clock in the morning.” 

“And what time was I born?” asked Jack. 

“Not until eight o’clock.” 

“Ah,” cried Janet, ‘‘my birthday’s longer than 
yours!” 

“Well,” said Jack, ‘what's the use of being born 
before it’s time to get up?” 
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For the Companion. 


POOR PUSSY! 
A Wild-Cat Story. 


Rignoll’s Logging Camp in the Coeur d’ Alene 
was perched upon a little terrace above the lake— 
a rough log-shanty, roofed with shakes. Long, 
pine-board tables stretched down the centre, and 
from these, two paces distant, radiated the blan- 
kets and buffalo hides of the choppers, where they 
were wont to sleep on dense fir needles. .Free men 
they !—under no jurisdiction of feminine tyranny. 
They left their beds at dawn and tumbled in again 
at night, no dainty fingers meantime disturbing 
their blankets. 

Supper was over. The western peaks were out- 
lined keen against a sunset sky. The distant, 
eastern heights of Idaho towered purple, and twi- 
light gloomed along the water. Twenty stalwart 
men sat by the camp-fire, where a bunch of pine 
knots blazed and sputtered, sending sooty volumes 
of heavy smudge aloft. The clatter of tin plates 
echoed from an auxiliary building near, where the 
Chinese cook, Am Yet, in a mystery of veiled 
processes, cleaned the tableware and prepared for 
breakfast. 

O’Shee lay sprawled beneath a fir at some dis- 
tance from the fire—shaggy, blue-eyed, in 
flannels and big boots. A pipe was between 
his teeth, and one outreached elbow rested in 
a‘soft mass of fir gum newly exuded from an 
old burn at the base of the tree. But this did 
not matter to O’Shee, nor to any one else. 

The camp, as I have said, was not ruled by 
women. 

O’Shee looked off over the hillside, where 
graceless gaps in the forest and a tangle of 
boughs along the ground showed the wicked 
track of the axe. After Benson had done 
growling about the frequency of baked beans 
and the monotony of fried mush. and had 
once more threatened to commingle Am Yet 
with his hash, O’Shee spoke : 

“Well, b’ys, this is a great country to 
upset all one’s notions, sure! And the rat- 
tlesnakes here are the latest blow to me 
dreams. ’Twas the rattlesnakes only I feared 
when I used to think of Ameriky. And when 
I seen that ould serpent yon to-day, and seen 
him coil, me hair begun to rise and me soul 
to quake, for the chill that flattens a man 
down when the rattlesnake sounds his rattle 
has been curdling me blood aforehand since 
ever I was a b’y. 

‘And when the lazy, ould villain did rattle, 
’twas but a toy sound! Be jabers”—O’Shee 
raised his arm and gestured vigorously, with 
strings of fir-gum pendant from the sharp angle of 
his elbow—“I’d as soon hear an ould woman 
shake a pod of dry peas! 

“And we poked the villain with a stick, and 
teased and tousled him, and he niver opened his 
ould jaws wance! No more harrum than a per- 
taty vine!” 

“Umph!” ejaculated Ten Eyck, from the hol- 
low where he sat with his back toastump. He 
lifted one leg over the opposite knee, and projected 
a gigantic boot into the air. ‘Do you see that 
foot ?” 

“A bit of it. 
all forninst.” 

“You just wait till you’ve had a rattler sink his 
fangs in your ankles as I did. We bound the leg 
tight, and put on onions and hartshorn, and I 
drank oceans of stuff, but my foot swelled the size 
of a nail keg, and every winter it aches at night so 
that I can hardly sleep. The rattlers here are slug- 
gish, but it’s good sense to keep away from ’em.” 

Here there arose a great commotion in Am Yet’s 
kitchen. There was a falling of pans, and inar- 
ticulate cries. 

Soon after the heathen burst forth upon them, 
his well-braided black queue taut behind, his 
spotless white blouse wide open, and one of his 
blue-cloth slippers gone so that he stood two inches 
higher on one foot than on the other. He was 
affrighted and could only mutter monosyllabic 
cries, standing astride a log, wild-eyed and pallid, 
gesturing frantically for aid. 

‘“‘What’s the matter?” cried Benson, starting 
up. Headvanced on Am Yet, and grasped him 

Then looking about to learn if 


The fire isn’t big enough to show 


by the shoulders. 
Boss Rignoll was near, and seeing his lantern far 
out in the timber, Benson gave Am Yet a vengeful 
shaking. 

‘(Look here, you rascal! You’ve fed us fried 
mush every night for a week. We've had enough 
of it, do you hear! We want a change—a re- 
form—do you hear, I say ?” 

The poor Oriental could only gasp, ‘ Be-se! 
Be-se !” 

“Tl be-se you!” retorted Benson. 
beans twice a week is enough. 
put ’em on any oftener !” 

“He means there’s a beast in camp,” said ‘Ten 
Eyck, rising and catching up a brilliant flambeau 


“* Baked 
Don’t you dare 





of pitch-pine. “Come on! 
eating the mutton!” 

A dozen brawny choppers, seizing clubs and 
axes, followed Ten Eyck. Any menace to the 
mutton rallied prompt help. 


Perhaps a bear is 


Ten Eyck dashed into Am Yet’s kitchen, a | 


slanting shanty banked at the rear and shielded 


by canvas sides. The mutton was gone! Am 
Yet pointed up the hill. ‘Him—be-se—lion—that 
way off.” 


Ten Eyck started in pursuit, but came to a halt 
ten paces distant. He held up the flaming brand. 
There in the path, on the verge where the hill slant 
rose from the terrace, crouched a huge mountain 
lion with the carcass of the sheep between its fore- 
feet. The blaze showed plainly its long, brown 


sides, pendulous chops, burning eyes, uncovered | 


fangs, and the flourishing, bristly tail. 

“Quick, the gun!” 

Benson came running with a double-barrelled 
shot-gun, and banged away. The lion uttered a 
hideous roar. It scattered all the loggers in a 
panic, save Ten Eyck, who thrust forth the brand 
and circled it desperately before him in defence. 
By its light he saw the huge cat, unhurt, seize the 
mutton in its teeth and bound away into the dark- 
ness. ; 

Benson led the crowd back through Am Yet’s 
kitchen, a retreat usually forbidden them. ‘‘What 
are these ?” he cried, poking over a pile of bacon. 

‘All sides? No hams? No shoulders? What’s 
in this bag? Beans! And here? Corn meal! 
Oh-h-h, you rascal!” 

Whereupon, mounting to the refinements of 
Caucasian privilege, Benson kicked Am Yet all 
the way around his kitchen, and only desisted 
when word came that Boss Rignoll was near. 

‘‘What is the matter?’ demanded the Boss, a 
short, dark man, grave and taciturn. 


“A wild-cat.” 

“That little thing a wild-cat! 
were four times as large.” 
| ‘They are large enough,” replied Rignoll, sen- 
| tentiously. 


I thought they 


at the animal from all sides. 

‘Never saw one before. I never saw a wild-cat 
nor a mountain lion in Wisconsin.” 

“Well, shoot, before it gets away,” replied Boss 
Rignoll. 

Champney drew up his rifle carefully. The 
men held their axes ready to dispatch the animal, 
should it fall wounded. 

He fired. The cat did not move. 
| He fired again, still without effect. 

There was some laughter and some joking at 
| this. 

Once more Champney fired, and once more he 
missed. Words of mock applause and other jests 
were freely spoken. 

Champney looked at the tree, and threw down 
his gun. ‘Give me a club, I’ll climb up there 
and knock it off!” he cried. 

‘No, no,” remonstrated Boss Rignoll, gravely. 

‘Tis the best way,” spoke up O’Shee. ‘Sure 
he can box it blind.” 

‘‘You never can get near that cat,” said Ten 
Eyck. 

“Yes, I can. I believe I can catch it alive,” 
replied Champney with braggart air, growing con- 
fident as he looked at the situation. 

The limb was a large one, broken off by the 
wind. The cat sat near the outer end, and there 
were short, intermediate spurs to give him hold 
and footing. There were no other branches near 
where it could retreat, the pine like most of its 
forest fellows having few remaining parts below, 
and most of its living members toward the top. 








Champney walked curiously to and fro, looking | 





and darting through the legs of the crowd vanished 
up the hill. 

The woodsman lay groaning on the ground, his 
cheeks torn, his lips shredded, his ears marked with 
bloody stripes, and his whole visage clawed with 
an incredible number of small wounds. 

O’Shee danced about him, shouting and shriek- 
ing in resonant glee. 

“Are you hurt much ?” inquired Boss Rignoll. 

“Oh, he’s not hurt at all, at all. But the poor 
cat, did ye see how it put off?” cried O’Shee. 

Champney rose and shook himself. He looked 
up to the tree and felt of his ears. ‘Then he gazed 
at Boss Rignoll, and said humbly,— 

“T guess I’ll let you catch the rest of ’em!” 

The loggers set up a shout of laughter. O’Shee 
took Champney by the coat collar. 

“Come on, b’y! "Iwas a big fellow ye used to 
be, but ye are the littlest chap in camp now. Ye 
need tell us no more big yarns.” 

And as the procession started back toward the 
dinner-table, Champney all humility, O’Shee added 
with demure expression,— 

‘Poor pussy! Poor pussy!” 


WoopkuFrFr CLARKE. 
een 
TRUTH. 


Truth needs no champions; in the infinite deep 

Of Everlasting Soul her strength abides, 

From Nature’s heart her mighty pulses leap, 

Through Nature’s veins her strength undying tides. 
—James Russell Lowell. 

—+tor— 


For the Companion. 


MOZART THE CHILD. 


If you had told Mrs. Leopold Mozart, in the 





winter of 1757, that her good, little, yellow-haired 
son trotting about on his new-found legs from 
chair to chair of aswarm Salzburg room, was, 








in his way, the most wonderful boy this world 
had ever seen, she would have smiled, not 
without a pleasant suspicion that your heart 
was sounder than your head. 

Three years later, she would have cried with 
joy to think what glorious truth you had 
spoken. For by that time already, Master 
Johann Chrysostom Sisigmund Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart, whose ponderous baptis- 
mal names his parents softened into ‘*Wolferl” 
and ‘*Wolfgangerl,” was not only tall and 
rosy, fond of his games, and the delight of 
the house, but a serious person with responsi- 
bilities, preferences, and a career before him. 

When he was three, he went adventuring 
on tiptoe to the harpsichord, which was then 
what our piano is now, and discovered, quite 
by himself, with his fat finger and thumb, 
what a third was and why it made harmony. 

He had a little sister, Marianne, four years 
older, only these two having survived of 
Leopold Mozart’s six children. Marianne, or 
Nannerl, for we will call her by her pet name, 
was very bright and clever, and when she was 








LITTLE 


“A mountain lion has carried off the mutton,” 
replied Benson, in an injured tone. ‘We needed 
fresh meat. Only had the shot-gun. Couldn’t 
stop it with that. Ought to have a rifle in camp. 
We might get venison once in a while if we had a 
rifle.” 

“T am going to town to-morrow. I'll bring 
back another man anda rifle. And another sheep 
or two,” rejoined Rignoll, briefly. “With which he 
retired to his blankets and went to sleep. 

True to his word, Boss Rignoll reappeared four 
days later bringing one more chopper, a giant 
named Champney, a back-woodsman from Wis- 
consin, fully six feet six inches in height, of mas- 
sive build and very conceited air. Champney bore 
a repeating rifle, and Rignoll brought a sheep and 
a quarter of beef. For this the blessings of camp 
were bestowed upon him, and Benson allowed Am 
Yet to have a little peace. 

Champney proved to be an important addition. 
He was an experienced man, with weight and 
strength and knack which made him easily the 
swiftest chopper of the gang. This aroused some 
jealousy. He was vainglorious, boasting much of 
his exploits and prowess, which also created hos- 
tility, and ere long he had made himself quite 
unpopular. O’Shee, especially, took offence, and 
gave vent to caustic criticisms, which, however, 
Champney took with good-natured indifference. 

‘Why don’t you thrash him, O’Shee ?” asked 
Ten Eyck one day, when Champney passed on 
with a scornful grunt after the Irishman had 
uttered a hot speech. 

‘Tis the beef of him,” replied O’Shee in expla- 
nation. ‘‘We must find the man outaleg ata 
time, and not all in bulk, and if he hasn’t the grit, 
I'll pound him well.” 

That day at dinner, Am Yet tore into the cabin 
in fresh affright. 

**Be-se!” he gasped. 

“Another lion. Come on, boys!” cried Ten 
Eyck, grasping his axe. They all ran out, Champ- 
ney bringing up the rear with his rifle. 

Am Yet pointed into a huge bull-pine near his 
kitchen, where a wild-cat sat on a limb some 
twenty feet above, its bronze body drawn close to 
the bark, its tail curled to its side, and its round, 
glowing eyes intently watching. 

“Shoot, Champney,” said Boss Rignoll. 





‘What is it?” inquired Champney. 


“WOLFERL” MOZART. 


“Tf I get my grip on that cat once, it will never 
get away!” and Champney held out the hand and 
arm of a Hercules. 

Ere farther remonstrance could be made, he 
swung himself up on the stubbed remnants of 
boughs still projecting from the trunk, and climbed 
clumsily to the branch above, twenty feet from 
earth. The cat never moved. 

The men below looked on rather seriously, save 
O’Shee, who was in high spirits, and kept up run- 
ning comments and advice. 

“There ye are, man! Now then, your knee on 
the twig! Oh, ’tis no trick to catch a cat there, 
for it can never get away. See its fur stand out; 
*tis twice as big as it was; sure ’tis scared to 
death !” 

Champney crept slowly onward on the bough, 
steadied by the knots beneath his knees, and the 
dried twigs that his hands could reach. 

The cat arose on distended claws. Its back 
arched, its hair stood on end, its tail expanded, its 
eyes glittered, and its lips opened. 

Champney paused. The cat had doubled its 
original size. Its aspect was not reassuring. 
There was an intensity in its gaze that bade him 
beware. 

O’Shee’s voice rang out below. 

‘See the baste tremble. Now then, man! 
it up, and put it in your pocket!” 

Some laughter followed this adjuration. It 
sounded sarcastic, and stung Champney’s pride. 


Pick 


He kept on, and the cat remained motionless. It 
neither spat nor hissed. 
Slowly the woodsman approached. He was 


almost upon it, one knee supported by a stout 
fork in the branch, his left hand firmly grasping a 
stubby twig. 

The cat did not stir. Champney was exultant. 
He smiled and put out his right hand gently. He 
spoke in a soft, conciliatory tone. 

“Poor pussy! Poor pussy!” Quietly his fingers 
touched the fur, moving forward with caressing 
stroke. 

And that moment the wild-cat gathered him in. 

There was a startling mixture of humanity, 
| daylight, and tails. Claws flashed in air, like 
| Man and cat 





sunbeams off burnished silver. 


seven, her father began to teach her music. 
While she sat faithfully strumming scales 
and chords, somebody who was too young to 
be of much account, fixed his round eyes on her, 
and listened and speculated, and decided that he 
could do all that himself, and so told her master. 

Half in sport, Leopold set to work with his sec- 
ond pupil. Then wonders began. Wolferl would 
learn a minuet by heart in any key, at half an 
hour’s notice ; and when at the age of five he wrote 
a funny little theme in C major, with some grace- 
notes and a sharp, his father must have had very 
hard work to keep the neighbors from calling him 
“stuck-up.” For the neighbors had much to say 
of him and his remarkable boy, who now cared 
for little else than music, and were not slow to 
prophesy, with knowing shrugs, that one would 
be the death of the other. 

But Leopold Mozart, as wise and kind a father 
as ever lived, knew better than to tax his child’s 
mind too severely. Until babyhood was over, he 
entered on no system of training, and Wolferl ran 
loose in freedom, and in open air. So proud, 
meanwhile, were the whole family of their jewel, 
that when he chalked his multiplication-table all 
over Mamma Mozart’s walls and books, or played 
sly tricks on his pretty sister twenty times a day, 
a kiss, or a toss in arms, came to be the only ac- 
cepted penance for his roguishness. 

What else could you do with such a darling 
fellow? He would steal up to every stranger, 
asking, “Do you love me?” in his queer, little 
pleading way ; and if, by any chance he got “no” 
for an answer, even in jest, his eyes would fill 
with tears. 

So sensitive was he that the sound of a trumpet, 
unaccompanied by other instruments, just because 
it seemed rude and harsh, would strike him with 
terror, and cause him to tremble and fall to the 
ground. 

Schachtner, his father’s friend, has recorded two 
anecdotes of Wolfgang in his sixth year, one re- 
lating to his big blotted concerto, over which Leo- 
pold and his companions laughed by the hour, for 
it was of such tremendous scope that no one per- 
son could ever play it. 

The other story Schachtner himself shall tell 
you: 





“I wrote six trios, which I brought over for 


| Leopold's criticism. We tried No. 1, he taking 


| seemed encircled by a nimbus of quivering rays. | the bass, Wenz] the first violin, and I the second. 
| Then Champney fell from his perch, as if struck | Little Wolfgang begged hard to play this last part, 
| by acannon ball. The cat reached ground first, ,; but his father reproved him, saying that as he 
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never had regular lessons on the violin, he could 
not possibly play correctly. 

“The boy replied, that he did not think it neces- 
sary to have taken lessons to play a second violin! 
His father, somewhat displeased at his pertness, 
told him to run away and hinder us no longer. So 
poor Wolfgang tucked his little violin under his 
arm and started off crying bitterly ; when I asked 
Mozart to let the child play with me. After some 
urging, he consented. 

“<‘But you must play softly, Wolferl,’ he said, 
‘for if I hear you, I will send you away.’ 

“We then began the trio, the boy playing with 
me; but it was not long before I found, to my great 
surprise, that there was no need whatever of my 
leading. Letting him play on, I silently glanced 
at his father, and laid by my own bow without a 
word. Leopold Mozart shed tears of delight at 
the sight.” 

In 1762, that same year, father, mother, Nan- 
nerl, and Wolfgang set out to visit the courts of 
Germany. The children played together before the 
elector of Bavaria at Munich, and later at Vienna, 
in presence of Francis I. and Maria Theresa. 

Wolfgang played alone, ordering the smiling 
emperor, who had informally seated himself near 
the piano, to get up and go away, as he preferred 
Herr Wagenseil, “‘who understood the thing,” to 
sit by him and turn his pages. 

Afterwar ls, the emperor asked him to play with 
one finger, and to play with the silken cover let 
down over the keys, and Wolfgang was graciously 
pleased to do both. 

Many of you have heard how when the motherly 
empress wished the child to come to her, he slipped 
and fell on the waxed floor; and how one of the 
little arch-duchesses, later the unhappy Queen 
Marie Antoinette, of France, ran to him and 
helped him to rise; and how Mr. Wolfgang, then 
and there said, ‘““You are very kind; when I grow 
up, I will marry you.” 

When he did reach the empress, he climbed into 
her lap, and kissed her heartily on both cheeks; 
which, of course, made all the court ripple with 
laughter. For queens have to be handled with a 
great deal more ceremony than that, even the 
kindest of them. 

Both Nannerl and Wolferl had their portraits 
taken in suits made for the royal children, not very 
close fits, which were given them by Maria Theresa. 
The original paintings now hang in the Mozart- 
Archiv at Salzburg. The ten-years-old girl is 
graceful and slender, quite like a fine little lady, 
with her satin bodice and high comb. 

Our boy, like his sister, stands by an open piano. 
He has a sword caught at his belt, and a “lily- 
colored waistcoat with double wide gold border ;” 
a kind, broad, little Austrian face, humorous and 
blue-eyed, the blonde-hair gathered behind with a 
ribbon. There is not much yet to foretell the alert 
brightness and purity of outline which make this 
man’s portrait by Tischbein, familiar in all cities, 
singularly noble and beautiful. 

In 1763 the Mozarts gave concerts in six cities. 
Nannerl kept a diary of the trip, noting her broth- 
er’s opinions and her own, both very pronounced, 
and given in the queerest spelling imaginable. 

At Heidelberg Wolfgang played on the organ 
in the Church of the Holy Ghost. The parish 
priest blessed him, called him the ‘“‘wonder of 
God,” and cut his name and the date of his visit 
in the wood of the organ, which was sold, alas! 
many years ago, and the inscription was long 
since effaced. 

He played, too, the great organ of the King’s 
Chapel at Versailles. In Paris, another picture 
was taken, Leopold Mozart standing between his 
children. The son’s first compositions were pub- 
lished here. Just at this time he began to sing at 
his concerts, and won praise everywhere for his 
sweet and steady voice. 

The little ones were petted at court, and loaded 
down with presents of pens, snuff-boxes, swords, 
and laces. 

Madame de Pompadour once lifted Wolfgang on 
to a table, but moved aside when he tried to kiss 
her. Far from being crestfallen, he said aloud, 
in his serious, ingenuous way, that since his dear 
empress had kissed him several times, a person of 
inferior rank had no right to refuse him! 

In 1764, the party went to England. Christian 
Bach, the queen’s music-master, he who was called 
the “London Bach,” took little Mozart between 
his knees at the piano, and played one of his own 
sonatas with the child, hand over hand, so dexter- 
ously that no one who did not see them could be 
made to believe the same person had not done it 
all. 

At the Hague, on thé way home, Nannerl and 
her brother fell dangerously sick, so that Father 
Mozart’s scanty purse was pretty well emptied. 
Concerts were not permitted in Holland during 
Lent; but an exception was made in Wolfgang’s 
favor, as the display of his miraculous talent, it 
was rather curiously alleged, “tended to the greater 
honor and glory of the Lord.” 

The family returned promptly to Salzburg, glad 
for the restful quiet of home. 

Not in the least spoiled by his splendid successes, 
little Wolfgang went about his old duties with all 
the old readiness and simplicity. He wrote anthems 
and motets for the Prince Archbishop’s chapel, 
and delighted his father by taking any given 
theme, and filling out parts for many instruments, 
without once recurring to them. 

At twelve years of age, he led a choir and 
orchestra during the performance of a mass com- 
posed by himself. What a spectacle was that of 
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the slight, fragile figure looking still younger than | friends,” when needed, will not put in an appear- made his boyhood the ‘wonder of God,” I think 


his years, leading, with his thin, uplifted hand, the | 
voices of men and viols! nowhere paralleled in | 
music, save half-a-century later, by the child | 
Felix Mendelssohn. 

Already, two years before, despite opposition | 
and envy which thus early darkened his bright | 
path, Wolfgang had produced “La Finta Sem-| 
plice” for an imperial wedding. 

When he was thirteen, his father took him to} 
Italy, writing home to the mother and Nannerl | 
that “Wolfgangerl is in extraordinary spirits,” 
and that “the ladies are all in love with my boy.” 

They passed through Milan and Bologna, where 
Padre Martini’s constant friendship for Wolfgang 
Mozart began, being everywhere received with 
enthusiasm. 

At Florence, Master Thomas Linley, a little 
English pupil of Nardini’s, of extraordinary prom- 
ise, struck up another warm attachment with our 
Maestrino; and at their parting, Thomas, drowned 
in tears, presented Wolferl with a few ardent and 
heartfelt verses, made to his order the evening | 
before by Signora Corilla, the improvisatrice ! 

At Rome the boy Mozart wrote down from 
memory the world-famous Miserere of the Sistine 
Chapel; and sang it himself at a public concert, | 
to the unspeakable amazement of the pope’s ac- | 
complished choir. This astonishing feat marked | 
the last days of his voice which, once clear and | 
strong, now began to fail and break. 

When he played for the Neapolitans, they made 
a great uproar in the concert-hall, and cried and 
that there was magic in the ring he wore. His | 
father laughingly removed it, and as Wolfgang’s | 
music went on, as peerless as ever, the city nearly | 
lost its wits in the 








ance. 
He was sometimes over-strict with his son, espe- | 
cially when bitterly unjust reports, many of which | 


were not disproved to the public till a score of | the Child. 


years later, reached his anxious ear. | 

Poor Wolfgang, busy with composing, sorely | 
needed, as he put in his pathetic appeal, ‘a mind | 
eased of trouble, and a heart at rest,” neither of | 
which could be his while his dear and dearest 
friend reproached him. 

His health, too, was delicate. People misappre- 
hended him at first. From Mannheim he sends 
an indignant protest: ‘““They think because I am 
little and young, that there is not much in me; 
but they shall soon find out!” 

He liked to put his thoughts on paper the mo- 
ment they occurred to him. He once ran away 
from a hair-dresser to his desk, humming his new 
tune all the way, and leaving the ribbon of his 
queue in the hand of that worthy and astonished 
professional. 

Yet we know that his wife, his beloved Con- 
stance, in after times, persuaded him to jot down 
in black and white the fugues “‘which for years he 
had carried in his head!” 

Wolfgang’s mother, who was much with him 
through his eighteenth and nineteenth years, and 
whom he much loved and resembled, died in his 
arms at Paris. He bore up bravely, and went 
back, with Spartan courage, to his work. But 
brooding melancholy began to prey upon him. 

Becke told Leopold Mozart how silent and low- 
spirited was the “little Maestro” in the midst of 
the gay city. Then the father sent to his boy one 
longing and tender word: ‘‘Come.” And back to 

the old home, af- 





wildest enthusi- ter absence and 
asm. pain, Wolfgang 

Orders and cros- Mozart turned 
ses were showered with pathetic 
upon him. The eagerness. 


pope gave him a 
reception, a decor- 
ation, and even the 
title of Chevalier 
Mozart, which his 
democratic father 
laid away with the 
swords and snuff- 
boxes; and kept 
Wolferl in his 
Salzburg simplici- 
ty. 

Meanwhile, the 
little sister at home 
had grown to be 
a very charming 
young girl. She 
kept no secrets 
from her best 
brother, and wrote 
him frequent and 
loving _ letters. 
When he came 
home once more, 
you may be sure 
they had many a 
walk together 
through the pleas- 
ant lanes, she in 
her stiff brocades 
and ribbons, he in 


























He was wearied 
already with the 
world’s vanity and 
neglect, and more 
than half of his 
short life was 
spent. 

Over father and 
son had passed the 
pang of a passing 
estrangement, the 
shadow of an irre- 
parable loss. They 
put their arms 
about each other, 
as in other years, 
and were glad to 
be together after it 
all, and at rest. 

This is only the 
simple and true 
story of Mozart’s 
boyhood, and no 
more need here be 
written. But I do 
not mean to say, 
in a certain sense, 
that he ever out- 
grew the boyish- 
ness for which we 








a quaint, velvet 

coat, - with broad 

frills fluttering in the wind, his gallooned hat tip- 
ped jauntily aside, as he strolled slowly on, talk- 
ing of the future to his darling Nannerl, his arm 
around her in the old brotherly fashion. 

Long after, Marianne Mozart married Von 
Berchthold, the counsellor of the Prince Arch- 
bishop. She died at seventy-nine, in what would 
have been distressing poverty, had it not been for 
the timely kindness of the Novellos. To the last 
she kept by her side the worn, old clavichord upon 
which she and Wolfgang played in their childish 
travels. 

There was another Marianne at Augsburg, a 
first cousin, ruddy, wholesome, and merry-hearted, 
who loved Wolfgang dearly, and who was his 
chosen friend and playmate until boyhood and 
girlhood were alike over. 

Between 1771 and 1775, besides producing the 
“Mithridates,” Wolfgang had completed two can- 
tatas, two grand masses, a serious opera, and an 
opera buffa. Then he went out into the world to 
make his way alone. 

His father, ever watchful and fond, wrote him 
at one time: “Remember that my long life or 
speedy death, under God, are, so to speak, in your 
hands. I beg of you, for my sake, be a good 
Catholic Christian; love and fear God; pray with 
sincerity. From my heart I bless you.” 

The same refrain comes back in later letters. 

‘““My son, live happily, live rationally, and be 
solicitous about your soul.” 

Once more Wolfgang’s candid, sunshiny answer 
comforts that true heart far away, since it shows 
him that his boy is yet reverent and happy, yet “a 
high-principled Mozart,” and that he works with 
more and more devotion at his art. 

There came times when Leopold Mozart, shrewd 
from long experience, had to repress Wolfgang’s 
overflowing spirits. The lad writes to him how 
much beloved he is at Munich, what fine things 
“ten friends” are to do for him, how easily he can 
make eight hundred florins a year ; the papa shakes 
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his cautious head, knowing very well that the “ten 





love him. 

At nineteen, fa- 
mous throughout 
Europe, he sends two thousand hugs by his sister 
to Bimberl, the cat! 

What lends priceless value to the record of his 
youth is that its starry promise was not, in the | 
slightest degree, an exaggeration. No child—but 
One—who ever lived, not Alcibiades, not Pascal, | 
developed so rationally and beautifully down to | 
the appointed hour of peace. 

Elsewhere you may learn how he grew to the 
end with a growth so wonderful that he would 
have done of himself, had he lived, much of the 
reforming and ennobling work of Beethoven and 
of the unconscious Schubert. 

Remember that though Mozart was sanguine 
and truthful to a fault, inexpressibly kind to those | 
who appealed to him, fond of jests and games and 
frolic all his life, and merry as a harlequin, he was 
also a thoughtful and steadfast worker. 

His temper was never soured, his conscience | 
never darkened, through a thousand ordeals. How | 
manfully he bore them all! His heavenly and 
happy-hearted music, often weighted with thought 
and grief, with foreboding and passion, is not for 
an instant morbid or whimpering. 

Great as he was, living, few valued him aright, 
and he was laid in 1791 in a till very lately un- | 
marked grave, in the churchyard of St. Marx. 
But because he was truly good and gentle, as well 
as great, the world honors no name now more | 
tenderly than his. 

Is it not better to have blessed that same world 
with the benediction of immortal song, than to 
have heaped whole battle-fields with slain brother- 
soldiers ? 

However that be, Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart’s 
is one of the names to which boys and girls may 
do homage. Never, in after times, will you have 
to speak of him with any appeal, or any allow- 
ance, or any sigh. 

And since, as we know, he kept through thirty- 
six years, despite bitter suffering, all the old inno- | 
cence, unworldliness, love, and gladness, which, 
scarcely less than his ever-blossoming genius, 
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' ance. 
| added numbers on a paper inside. 


we can say that our dear and mighty musician 
was verily, and is forever in memory, in the very 
sweetest and loftiest sense, none other than Mozart 
LoutsE ImoGEen GUINEY. 


———~@-—_____ 
For the Companion. 
THE HOME MAGICIAN. 


In the home entertainments during the holiday 
season, a few wonder-working feats increase the mer- 
riment, and are often desired as a part of a programme 
of music, sports, and games. We accordingly give a 
little play which may meet the want. It is so simple 
that it can be produced at any merry-making, with 
but little preparation. 

The Astrologer from Siam may be the character 
assumed by the amateur magician. He should pro- 
vide himself with a flowing robe and sleeves, a tall, 
paper hat, like an inverted cornucopia, and should 
have an umbrella with a very long handle, which he 
should carry high above his head as he enters the 
room. 

In parties or large assemblies, he may appear with 
his face slightly bronzed or colored. 

On entering the room, a confederate asks with 
seeming surprise, ‘‘Who are you?” 

“T am Moonsee, the astrologer from Siam.” 

“What brings you here?” 

“IT come to recover lost treasure. When we bury 
treasure in Siam, we dispatch a slave, that his spirit 
may watch over it, and if it should be stolen, reveal 
to the Wise Men where it has gone. There is stolen 
treasure here to-night; I have come to recover it.” 

“But, Moonsee, where is your authority? How do 
we know but that you are an impostor?” 

“True, true,” putting down his umbrella, and strid- 
ing about in his flowing robes. ‘Do you see that 
coin? Examine it. It shall be a sign.” 

Moonsee places the coin against the side of the 
wall rubbing it up and down as if carelessly, and 
says, “Spirit of the murdered Crow Shoon hold the 
coin against the wall.” 

The coin remains on the wall as Moonsee with- 
draws from it. 

“Did you ever see a coin stick against a wall 
before?” he asks, and answers: 

“No, never. Do you doubt my authority longer?” 

“Yes,” answers the confederate. “That is not suf- 
ficient, have some further proof of your commission.” 

The rubbing of a coin, a cent or ten-cent piece, 
against a smooth, perpendicular surface, as the panel 
of a door, will generally cause it to stick by friction. 
If the surface of the coin be a little smooth, it will 
make the experiment more sure. Moonsee rubs the 
coin up and down on the surface of the door or wain- 
scoting before he leaves it to the spirit of the ‘“‘mur- 
dered Crow Shoon.” 

Leaving the coin on the wall, Moonsee now says, 
“Not satisfied yet? Well, well! you burn air in this 
country, I see, but you cannot burn water. No, no, 
but Moonsee can burn water (calls loudly), Crow 
Shoon! Crow Shoon!” 

Moonsee fills a lamp with water from the pail or 
faucet, or asks one of the party to do so. He then 
says,— 

“Wick? wick? There is no wick. Ah, I will use 
ice for wick. Never the like was seen in this country 
before.” 

He causes some ice to be brought to him, breaks it, 
and places upon the water what looks to be a piece ot 
the ice, but which is really a piece of transparent 
camphor gum, which he has brought with him for the 
purpose. He lights the camphor gum, and appar- 
ently the ice and the water burn. 

Leaving the burning water, he says, “Now I will 
search among you for the lost treasure, for surely 
you never saw water burning like that, and you must 
be convinced of my commission.” 

“No,” says the confederate. “Not yet. We must 
have one more test. You must be able to tell us what 
is in our minds, and something that only we ourselves 
can know. Do this, and we will let you search for 
the treasure.” 

Moonsee walks or strides about the room rubbing 
his face as in great perplexity, and then calls, “Crow 
Shoon! Crow Shoon!” 

Moonsee asks for a sheet of paper. He cuts the 
sheet into little pieces, and asks each person present 
to write upon a piece of the paper three numbers, as 
ten, fifteen, twenty-five, or any like figures. Moonsee 


|now asks for a package of envelopes (which has 


previously been put into some convenient place for 
the occasion), and requests each person to add the 
three numbers together, to place them in one of the 
envelopes, seal the envelope, and lay it upon the 
table. 

The table is provided before the performance with 
a plate, and on it is set a lamp to prevent its disturb- 
Under the plate ‘s an envelope, with three 
Moonsee gathers 
up the envelopes, and says,— 

“1 will now give an envelope to one of the best 
mathematicians in the room. He shall open it, and 
read the contents and show it to each of you. I will 
then uplift my right arm, which is now as you see 
white, and the number in the envelope will appear in 
black figures upon it. But I shall first have to burn 
the envelope, after it has been examined, in this 
plate.” 

Moonsee removes the lamp, and in so doing, takes 
up his own prepared envelope unseen, from under the 
plate, and hands this to one of the best mathemati- 
cians in the room. The mathematician opens the 
envelope, reads the number, and shows it to all, then 
crumples it up and places it on the plate to be burned. 
He may burn it himself. Moonsee rubs the ashes of 
the burnt envelope upon his arm, lifts his arm, and 
the correct number appears in jet black. 

The number, as for example, eight, seventy-five, or 
five hundred, has been written on Moonsee’s arm in 
glycerine before the performance. He shows his arm 
without the number, as the dried glycerine is invisi- 
ble. On rubbing the ashes on his arm, the invisible 
glycerine figures immediately appear, to the astonish- 
ment of all who see the transformation. 

Moonsee now proceeds to search the company. He 
finds parts of the lost treasure on the persons of all 
present; curious articles and coins which he has 
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already in his sleeve or palm for use. He seems to 
pull these out of the pockets of the company. Every 
one is found to have stolen treasures on his person. 

At the close, the confederate explains all, and says, 
‘“‘we must look upon wonders with the eyes of reason, 
rather than those of the head. Prove all things. 
Good-night, Moonsee, 


+r —— 
CONTRIVANCE IN NATURE. 


As we have our muscular system overlying our 
bony frame, it is easy for us to be supplied with two 
sets of muscles, the one to bend the joints, the other 
to unbend them. These again are so related to the 
nerves that when one set contracts, the other set re- 
Iuxes. But in the case of shell-fish, the muscular 
tissues are all inclosed within the bony structure, or 
skeleton, of the creature, and it is not easy to see 
how the shells of bivalves, as clams, for instance, 
could be opened by muscular contraction. 


To close them and hold them together would be all 
that the creature could do, were it not for a provision 
of nature, which the author of “Loch Creran” de- 
scribes in an entertaining manner : 

Who first invented India-rubber? What aremark- 
able idea it was, and how clever we were to find out 
its use! Indeed you lay the flattering unction to 
your soul that you belong to the terrestrial race of 
superior intelligence because you draw it from a 
plant and employ it, when there before your eyes, in 
that bucket, are scores of manufacturers, who know 
its value and use it continually. 

No paltry rubber to decay for a little damp, but 
capable of preserving all its snap and spring under 
the trying ordeal of a continuous marine immersion. 

You are incredulous; but lift that Pecten and look 
at the hinge. 

Ho! you try to drop it, as you have carelessly and 
stupidly lifted it by placing your finger inside the 
half-open valves, and they have closed with a snap 
that enables you now to raise it with one finger. 

Dip the whole into this cup of boiling water, and 
the wondrous diamond eyes are extinguished forever, 
and gradually the strong muscle that held the valves 
close relaxes, and you have but to wait a minute or 
two more and the poor animal, now completely apart 
from the shells, comes out. 

You lift the empty valves, now wide apart, and 
mechanically press them together; when, the mo- 
ment your pressure is removed, they spring apart, 
for the hinge that binds the valves together ‘isa per- 
fectly composed and exceedingly strong elastic spring 
of black India-rubber, or at least something that 
serves the same purpose, and has the same appear- 
ance, 

It is arranged for the water, however. You affix 
your India-rubber spring to keep your door shut; the 
Pecten has it placed to keep the valves open, the nat- 
ural position, and the one assumed the moment the 
strong muscle that closes the valves against an 
enemy is relaxed. 


~~ — 
SHOOTING A SHARPSHOOTER. 
The Greensbury Press furnishes an interesting 
account of the coolness and ingenuity with which an 
Illinois captain put a stop to the work of a Southern 
sharpshooter, who was engaged ina game at which 
more than one could play. The captain was sitting 
on a turned-up bucket, taking his morning coffee. As 
he threw back his head in drinking, a whiz was heard. 
A ball sped by within half an inch of his face, di- 
rectly across the eyes, and took effect in a little dog- 
wuod-tree beside him. 


The captain rose quietly, and, taking a ramrod, 


stuck it in the ground so that its top would be in the | 


space lately occupied by his nose; he then went be- 
hind the tree and sighted from the bullet-hole over 
the top of the rod, thus ascertaining the direction 
taken by the ball in its flight. Directly in this line 
rose the top of a large oak, with great sheets and 
streamers of Southern moss hanging dependent from 
its boughs. 

“Boys, ” said the captain, “our man is among the 
branches of that tree yonder. Now,” taking a sol- 
dier’s cap and placing it on the end of a knotted 
stick, “you'll all load up and lie low. When I shove 
this hat into view, he will fire again. There’s your 
chance, let drive.” 

When all was ready, he slowly elevated the cap 
until just in sight from the tree. 

A puff of w hite smoke burst from its le aves, and 
the cap turned round on its stick support, letting the 
daylight through a large, jagged hole in its crown. 

A moment later six Springtield rifles spoke from 
the rail pile, and a man dropped from the oak-tree, 
clutching wildly at moss and branches as he fell. His 
last shot was fired. 


i 
JAPANESE HONORIFICS, 

The Japanese language is overflowing with hono- 
rifics; that is, complimentary or humble expressions. 
So thoroughly imbued is it with this tendency to pre- 
sent every fact in an elaborate dress that the simple 
truth is regarded as discourteous, even improper. 


Corresponding to our verb “to give” is an entire 
series of Japanese verbs, identical in meaning, but 
varying in courtesy. Sets ‘of commendatory or depre- 
catory adjectives are used in the same way. The 
Atlantic Monthly illustrates them by an imaginary 
conversation of the most. prosaic character, wherein 
every one who wishes a reputation for even passable 
courtesy must refrain from saying anything except 
in the most roundabout manner. 

You are, we will suppose, at a tea-house, and you 
wish for sugar. The following almost stereotyped 
conversation is pretty sure to take place. I translate 
it literally, simply prefacing that every tea-house 
girl, usually in the first blush of youth, is generically 
addressed as “elder sister’—another honorific, at 
least so considered in Japan. 

You clap your hands. [Enter tea-house maiden]. 

You—Hai, elder sister, augustly exists there sugar? 

She—The honorable sugar, augustly is it? 

You—So, augustly. 

She—He [inde scribable expression of assent], 

She goes out to procure the “honorable sugar.’ 

Whether this is a more satisfactory mode pa ad- 
dress than the laconic demand, “Waiter, sugar!” is 
an open question. Itis at least evident that it is one 
which takes more time. 


or 
INDISPUTABLE. 


In these days, when trial by newspaper is fast tak- 
ing the place of trial by jury, it is encouraging to 
meet with any evidence that the editorial mind takes 
a large and judicial view of social questions. Here, 
for instance, is a Missouri journal which lays down a 
broad principle, the equity of which few will be found 
to dispute : 

“If you are a married man,” this editor declares, 
“your wife can compel you to support her. If you 
are not, she can’t.’ ; 

This is certainly good law, although the enforce- 
ment of the first section is sometimes attended with 
great practical difficulties. 


+o 
SAID the mistress of the house, “Bridget, has the 
macaroni come from the grocer’s yet?” “Yis, mum; 


but oi sent it back, Ivery wan iv thim sticks was 
impty.” 


A war veteran, who had rheumatism 20 years, re- 
ceived great benefit fron Hood’s Sarsaparilla. (Adv. 
ali ictiaimeriais 





Barry’s Tricopherous, if your hair is thin and 
sickly, its use will make it thick, soft and beautiful.[Adv. 
——_—--—~>— 





“*I had Stone in the Bladder and Gravel in the Kid- 
neys. I used Dr. David Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy, 


BA. 


Breakist coe 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
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and am now well.”—E. D. Parsons, Rochester, N.Y. [ Adv. 
The only 

medicine 

known that 


cure nous Croup. 

this mF , has aa it in nis —s ate practice twenty 
years, and in eve case of on = ind of Croup it 
as never failed to cure. ne remedy is tasteless 
and harmless. Sample with directions sent free by mail. 
Price, 50. per box. C. A. BELDIN, M. D., Jamaica, N. Y. 


A NOVEL CALENDAR. 





Nowe is the calen- 
der with selections 
from the rime of 
Spenser, and eke 
with queint pictures 
from designs of old 
English maysters, 
which doe depict the 
moneths, gotten out 
for the yeare 1888. 
It is a beautifull twelve- -page fold for the 
mantel, and if you wil sende 6c. to the 
SHAW STOCKING CO., CALENDAR 
Dep’r, LoWELL, MAss., you wil receave a 
copie of it. 


- Y HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY. 











Price, Complete with Battery, only 35. 
Will drive any ordinary Family Sewing-Mac hine at 
an average running expense of less than one cent per 
day. Catalogue and price-list free. Address 
WOOLLEY MAGN a ENGINE CO., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
_See Large Adv. in Premium List E dition, Page 446. 
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FOR SOFT WHITE HANDS 

1A FINE COMPLEXION. 
for Sale Everywhere. 
Hamecer Meo. Co. Pura. 





We beg to announce the comple- 
tion of a new Steel Plate Engrav- 
ing, designed for us by Messrs. 
JOHN A. LOWELL& CO, Itis 
pronounced by them the most ex- 
quisite Calendar which the engrav- 
er's art has yet produced. 

Size, 11x 14 inches. 

We will mail a copy to any ad- 
dress upon receipt by us of rocts, 
in stamps, cash or postal note. 


DOLIBER, GOODALE & C0., Boston, Mass. 












times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
4 admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 











W. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD co’s 





LEADING Se eSratice. 


ROSES 


ALL VARIETIES, SIZES AND PRICE 
FINE EVER-BLOOMING PERPETUAL, 
CLIMBING AND MOSS ness. 

NeW AND RARE FLOWER EDS. 
HARDY PLANTS, somes seen clemste, Spring 
Bulbs, JAPAN LILIES, N 

onderful ORNAM 
Everything sent gafel 
We offer Cho HINCS an NEW 
NOV TIES in all dt Le ur N 
100 pp., elegantly illustrated, describes over BO E 
BEST eae Teese ekeLe. 


NTA 
mall Or express te 





Posts 


We have made a specialty since 1877 of givingas Pre- 
miums te those who get up Clubs or purchase Tea 
and Coffee, in large a. Dinner and Tea Sets, 
Gold-Band Sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of all kinds 
from 30 cts. to 75 ets. per pound. We do avery large Tea 
and Coffee business, besides sending out from 60 to 96 
CLUB ORDERS each ‘day . SILVER-PLATED CASTERS as 
Premiums, with $5, $7, and $10 orders, WHITE TEA 
‘EA SETS with $11 
of 44 pieces, or 


SETs with $10 orders. DECORATE 
orders, GOLD-BAND or MOSS-ROSE SETS 
DINNER SETs of 118 pieces, with $20 orders, and 1 HOST 
of other Premiums. We carry the largest stock, and do 
the largest Tea and Coffee business, in Boston. Send 
ost ul (and mention this paper) for our large illustrated 
rice and Premium List of 106 pages, containing also 
Cash Prices for our Premiums, at less than Whole- 
sale Prices. REA ONDON TEA CO 
801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


CLEAN HANDS! 
For orery Moon = — pcm occupation, by using 
BAILEY SS RUBBER 
TOILET BR USH 


FATA PPUIED Fi oR 














LLL HI! 


s Ink, Tar, Grease, Paint, Iron Stains and 
vehing forelgn to the color of the skin, sim- 
It never becomes 
y contagion, and will not injure the 
skin, as is done by the use of eo 
istl > brushes, etc. Printers, Penman, 
‘ksmiths, Machinists, Shoemakers, Pa 
all whose 
eanse them 


aie, 
are stained by their la- 


ward by mail. . 
* Manutac turers, 132 Pearl Street, Boston, , 2 
Agents wanted. For Sale by all dealers in Toilet Goods. 





UE 


ene 





——a 


LADIES’ 









We send these Boots, 


aid, on receipt 


PRICE-LIST. 


| 7 panion, 
See large advt. in Premium List, page 485. 
CONSUMERS’ BOOT & SHOE 6O., | Box 3305, Boston, Mass. 


BOOTS 
ONLY $2.00. 
Retail Everywhere for $3.00. 


Sizes 2% to 7, D and E widths, 
in 
either kid or goat, or glove- 
top kid-foxed, yoaens 
0 

0 Dollars, Send for 


Mention Com- 





~ EE ITS hh — Hall, Bed 
oom an arlor,— 

Suitable for either. CHEAPEST 
inthe market. Send forsample, 
baer outfit cards and circulars. 
If not for sale by dealer, get up 
club—12—Boxed, Assorted w 


$4 Ea. 
$36 Dz. Antique and Mahog., Rub Finish, 
solid Polished Brass Trimmings. 


ACTIVE person can do ret one day 
saving and earning TWELVE DOLL LARS 
UNIVERSAL TRIPOD CO., Grand Rapids, Mi Mich. US 



























who 


753 





EVERY ONE SHOULD TRY THEM. 


They are simply perfection for those persons 
TWELVE selected samples sent for trial, en- 


closed in 
on receipt “of TEN CENTS. 


ens. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 


write rapidly. 


a METAL MATCH BOX, pos 


da 
Ask for P. Fompaia, 


Broadway, - - NEW YORK. 














(¢ NO MORE 






COLD FEET =) 


PERFECT COMFORT GIVEN BY USING 


All Wool Felt Shoes 
and Slippers. 


Noiseless, Warm and Durable. 












Celebrated 


Prevents Excessive Perspiration. 9 





VeltSlippers 


Prevents Coldness of the Feet 














= 


and Rheumatism. 














DANIEL GREEN & CO., 122 East iSth Street, New York. 








CHAFFEE’S FAMOUS DRESS SILKS. 


25% SAVED 


By puschesing: direct from the 
nufacturer. 

THE MOST DESIRABLE 
PRESENT FOR LADIES. 
All Goods warranted as repre- 
sented or Money refunded. For 
richness of color, superior finish, ns 
wearing qualities our goods are not € 
celled by any ~~ of “Black silk” in 
the world, We have had 50 years’ ex- 
perience in the manufacture of Silks. 
Make no mistake, but buy direct Jrom 
the manufacturer, Samples sent free 
on application. O. S. CHAFFEE & 
SON, Mansfield Centre, Conn. 


Cuticura 
A Positive Cure 
for every form of 
» Skin and Blood 
=Disease= 


from —= 
ey PimMPL 


ES to SCROFULA. 
NKIN TORTURES OF A LIFETIME IN- 


KO stantly relieved by a warm bath with CUTICURA 
Soap, a real Skin Beautifier, and a single application of 
CuTIC URA, the great Skin Cure. 

This repeated daily, with two or three doses of CUTI- 
CURA RESOLVENT, the New Blood Purifier, to keep the 
blood cool, the perspiration pure and unirritating, the 
bowels open, the liver and kidneys active, will speedily 








~—— 











cure 
Eczema, tetter, ringworm, psoriasis, lichen, pruritus, 
scall head, dandruff, and every species of torturing, dis- 


figuring, itching. scaly and pimply diseases of the skin 
and scalp, with loss of hair, when physicians and all 
known remedies fail. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, Prepared by the POTTE Rk Dru’ AND 
CHEMICAL CoO., Boston, Mass. 


{2 Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


PI 





okin pre- 
DAP. 


PLES, blackheads, chapped and olly 
S Stve vented by rc 'UTICURA ]] 


TEDICATED SO 





AND PHOSPHATES OF 
LIME, SODA, IRON. 





Cures COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, DEBILITY, 
WASTING DISEASES, and all SCROFULOUS HUMORS. 

Almost as palatable as cream. It can be taken with 
pleasure by delicate persons and children, who, after 
using it, are very fond of it. It assimilates with the 
food, increases the flesh and appetite, builds up the ner- 
vous system, restores energy to mind and body, creates 
new, rich and pure blood, in fact, rejuvinates he whole 


system, 
FLESH, BLOOD, 
BRAIN. 


NERVE, 


prapseiee is far superior to all other prepara- 
tions of Cod-Liver Oil; it has many imitators, but no 
equals. The results following its use are its best re- 
commendations. Be sure, as you value e your health, and 
et the genaine. Manufactured only by Dr. ALXR. 
Witpor, Chemist, Boston, Mass. Send for illustrated 
circular, which will be mailed free. Mention this paper. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 


OUR OWN GREAT 


| PRIZE MEDAL | 


SEAL PLUSH SACQUE, 


$25.00. 

This special brand of Seal Plush is 
exclusively our own, we control every 
yard manufactured, we guarantee 
every garment sold. ‘It is London Seal 
Skin Dye with velvet finish. The model 
shape is our own. In ordering by mail 


This 

















the following are the bust measures :— 
38, 40, 42, 44 and 46. 


32, 34, 36, 


Pronounced by eve 
one the Best Children’s 
y manufact- 


nt Goat, and Peb- 
$1.50; chil- 
dren’s sizes, 8% to 10 ay 
in Curacoa Kid, Straight 
Goat, and Pebble, $1.75; 
misses’ sizes, in nm gem | 
Kid, Straight Goat, a 
Pebble, size 11 
$2.25; boys’ Best Cal 
Button and Balmoral, $3.50, size 244 to 6; youth’s Best 
Calf Button and Balmoral, size 10 to 2, $2! 5. Widths, 
B, C, and 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston. 
THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $< PANTS 


Full Suits and Overcoats. 


It has been hard work to 
make people believe that 
= can cut, i — = 
order, a good pair of pants 
or $3. Pants that’ will 
look well, fit well 
wear well. By 
advertising, we 











and 
persistent 
ave in- 


DO YOU WEAR 


ANT 


duced a great many peo- 
ple to risk $3, upon our 
agreement, as by the 
American ress Co, 
(capital B20, 00) to re- 
fund money for any 
cause, ren doubt 
yields to surprise and 
the question everywhere is 
asked “How can we do it.” 

In that way we are build- 
ing up and holding a 
large trade, scattered from 
Maine to California, that 
is buying everything from 
us, Suits. vercoats and 


“HOW CAN THEY 
Pants. For te. we mail 


S you 2) samples to select 


from, and self-measurement blanks, so accurate that we 
can safely guarantee a fit; also a good linen tape- 
measure, if you mention this paper, or if you would save 
time and leave choice of —: you prefer, send us your 
waist, inside leg and hip feed anny together with 
$3 and 35 cents to prepay express or postage and packing 
and we will forward the goods, guaranteeing safe de- 
livery and perfect satisfaction or money refunded. 
| Write the American Express Co., Boston, about us, 
| and they will reply at once. 

Mass. 




















PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 
8 Summer Street, Boston, 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 

















RECKONING TIME. 


A very little thought upon the matter will show 
that if the earth makes one revolution in the course 
of twenty-four hours, the sun will rise at any partic- 
ular place earlier or later, according as the place is 
farther east or west. As all the distance round the 
globe is three hundred and sixty degrees, and as all 
this passes under the sun in twenty-four hours, it fol- 
lows that the distance passing in one hour will be 
fifteen degrees. We more commonly speak of the 
sun passing over that number of degrees in an hour, 
for that is what seems to be done. This gives a rate 
of motion of one degree in four minutes. 


As this rate is uniform, it is a simple matter to 
convert time into distance, or distance into time. 
This is just what the navigator does in calculating 
his longitude—his distance east or west from some 
given meridian line. 

Suppose the meridian of London be taken as the 
rime meridian from which to reckon. If a ship 
eave London and sail towards the west, when it has 
sailed one degree it will have reache da line upon 
which the snn rises four minutes later than it rises at 
London. Of course the time will be 
later all the day. 

f, now, the captain of the ship have with him a 
chronometer set to London time, and regulated so as 
not to vary for change of te mperature or other 


four minutes 


cause, this chronometer will be four minutes faster | ily ve them. Semple and Agents’ my = by ma 


than the true time at the place where he is. The 
true time he finds by observing when the sun crosses 
at noon the north and south line running directly 
overhead. 

The chronometer shows the captain London time; 
he finds the time where he is by observation of the 
sun every noon when it is not cloudy. Every four 
minutes of difference counts for one degree of longi- 
tude. 

If he kept on in this way until he had sailed around 
the globe, which is a distance of three hundred and 
sixty degrees, he would lose just twenty-four hours. 
His chronometer would again agree with the sun, 
but his calendar would be at fault. The day of the 


month and the day of the week, if he had made no | 
change, would require dating forward by just one | 


day; that is, if his record showed that it was Tues- 
day, April 15th, it would actually be Wednesday, 
April 16th. 
o keep as near the true date as possible, the 
change is always made when the ship has completed 
half the circuit of the globe—having made one hun- 
dred and eighty degrees of longitude. At that point 
the chronometer will be just twelve hours ahead of 
local time, half a day fast as the calendar stands. 


But the calendar is now set ahead one whole day, | 
thus making the chronometer slow by twelve hours | 


in comparison with local time. If from this point 
the ship continues her voyage around the world, it 
will be gaining at the same rate, and come to London 
on the right minute, hour, day of the week, and day 
of the month. 

Few vessels make the complete circuit of the globe, 
but it is the practice of all to change the date when 
they cross the meridian of one hundred and eighty 
degrees. By following this rule all records made on 
the voyage will bear the proper date. Of course, 
when they cross from west to east the change is 
made by dropping out a day, or setting the date back. 


————  ~+~or 
“RELIEVED.” 

There are attentions which are not of such an 
agreeable nature that one would care to receive, by 
accident, the share of them which belongs to an- 
other person. An army surgeon was one night an- 











noyed by the coughing of the sentry outside his tent. 
Unable to sleep, he decided that something must be 
done for the man, and so compounded him a strong 
and very disagreeable dose of medicine. Then, going 
out, he ordered the man to take it. 


The sentry refused, at first politely, and afterward 

ne and emphatically ; but the surgeon sternly | 

sted upon his rights, ‘and the man was finally in- 
dent to swallow the compound. 

The result was evidently satisfactory. The sound 
of coughing ceased in the camp, and the surgeon 
went to sleep in the consciousness of having done a; 
good deed. 

The next morning he was summoned by the officer 
in command, who said to him, “How is this, sir? I 
hear serious complaints about you, in relation to the 
sentries. One of them has reported that, in the mid- 
dle of the night, you came out of your tent, and 
abused him in the most dreadful manner. He says 
you made him swallow a drink which must have 
been poison.’ 

The guard had been relieved while the surgeon 
was compounding his mixture, and he had cured the 
wrong man. 


SS 
SHE FELT QUEER. 


Some placid, well-ordered minds are never ruffled 
or disturbed, even by the most exciting experience. | 


An old lady was a passenger on a railroad car that | 
jumped the track, and rolled down an embankment 
into a shallow stream of muddy water. 

The old lady was dragged out through a window, 
with her garments wet and torn, and with several 
bruises on her body. 

“Well, well,” she said calmly, “I’ve always won- 
dered how it felt to be in a railroad accident, and 
now I know, so I’m ready to go on soon as we can 


hitch up to the ingine again. Stopping so suddent- 
like feels queer, don’t it?” 
—— ad 
ILLUSTRATION. 


Two small boys were at play, when suddenly one of 
them set up a wild whoop. 


*“‘What’s the matter, Frank?” called his anxious 
mother. 

“Jimmy hit me wif a stick’ *—and turning to his 
comrade—“hit me agin, Jimmy, so’s muvver kin see 
how you done it!” 

Somewhat like this was the case of a woman who 

was trying to make capital of her misfortunes. 

“Ah, mum,” she would say, “Johnny have a cough 
that sound like an empty bail—now cough nice for 
the lady, Johnny!” 


| any address, postpaid, for 30 cen 


—e +p 


NOT RESPONSIBLE. 


A colored man, riding a mule, was run into by a 
train, and pitched from the track. As soon as possi- 
ble the train was stopped and run back to ascertain 
the result of the accident. The man was found look- 


ing around ina dazed manner, and said firmly : 

’Taint wuth while to come run- 
De mule back on de track 
it, en I aint gwine pay no 

’—Harper’s Bazar. 


“Yo’ jess go a’ay! 
ning back hyar arter me. 
hisself, en I couldn’t help 
damitches *bout nothin’! 





| free. MCALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St. 


JAN. 5, 1888. 








For 50 years Cutler Bros., Boston, Vegetable Pul- 
monary Balsam for the Lungs is withouta peer. [Adv. 








FOnetet Stamps. Agents wanted to sell approval 
sheets on com. 25 per cent. Green & Co.,Medford,Mass. 


\ALIFORNIA Lands sold and exchanged. © jorres- | 
pondence prompt. Callahan & Adams,Los Angeles, Cal. 


360 New Imported Embossed Pictures, by m 
only 10 cts. L. L. JONES, Camden, N 
HOME STUDY, Book-k i Pp hip, Arith- 
s metic, Shorthand, ete., thorou ugh Wy 
tanghe by MAIL. College of Business, Buffalo, 
TO $5 A DAY. Samples worth rag? FREE. 
Lines not under the horse’s feet. BREW- 

















8 5 R’S SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO., "floy, 2 Mich. 
TURKEY RED DYE fy Ceitn.2ccnsr Bakes 


colors. Agents wanted.W. C USHING & Co., Foxe. roft, Me. 
An apparatus to lift and move 
them. Address LZ. M. Cutting, 


en Jr Jerseyville, Ill, Send stamp. 
STAMPS % 


500 Australia, ete., 10c.; 105 rare var., = 
Agents wanted for the best sheets, at 30 
com, Reference s required, F. P. VINCENT, C hatham, Y: 
DYSPEPSIA. Its Nature, Causes, Prevention and 
Mass. 14 years C ity T Treasurer. Sent free to an 


Cure. By JOHN H. MCALYIN, Lowell, 
FOREIGN STAMPS, 100 all different, only 

















address. 
2c. Ne 
Free. Responsible agents wanted for the best 
sheets in the world at 25 per ct. commission. Every stamp 





The 
ment, 


CARD TENNIS 


Popular Lawn Game, Ask 


for for 50 0 cents by P. K. CA 
OR PERSONALLY. 


SHORTHAND Send for Circulars. 
scor BROWNE COLLEGE, SHORTHAND 
in your own 


§ Chestnut Street, 
| PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
ADA town selling 
=. Jiechi itis 


{_—_} $410 $5 pin agr ais 


- Hasselbach, box A 51, Sandusky, O. 


PEIETING RESSES. 


Amateur Printers’ 
Josten CWATSOR We. we. 19 


Guide, 15 cents. 


A close copy of the 
your dealer for it; or sent 
D © 0., E ‘VANSTON, ILL. 


‘LESSONS BY MAIL 











2c, stamps. 





MURRAY ST., NEW YORK. 


SALAD DRESSING, made at 25 cts. a quart. 


Warranted Equal to the Best. How to prepare in five 
minutes. How to salmonize common fish, making a 
delicious dish, new, fine winter Salad. 5) cents, in 
stamps. W. H. RIC HARDs, AUBU RN DALE, MASS, 


FREE TOF.A:M. FineColored Engraving of An- 
cient York, England, where the first of 
Masons was held A D. 926 Also large illustrated 
Catalogue of Masonic books @nd — with bot- 
tom prices. Agents wanted, Pay eel 
ware Ste een REDDIN G& CO. 

1 Broad 








Any one can draw 


warranted genuine. THOS. T. BUTTRICK, Concord, Mass. | 


latest Parlor Amuse- | 


CHRISTMAS CARDS FREE 


This liberal offer is made to > readers of 


STATEN ISLAND DYEING. 


I2 


the Youth’s Companion onl mn receipt of 

Send for Circular and Price-List. one wrapper of of Withor's God-Liver Oil oil 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 5 and 7 John Street, New York. oe ee eS Set 
Cards (worth 1 $3). Refer to this advt. and 





= via b Nrepper It will not apresr again. Address 


BOR, Chemist, Boston, Mass. 


TELEGRAPHY. : 


If you wish to know all about learning Telegraphy, 
constructing and operating Short Lines of Seren y, 
ete., send your address and get J. H. BUNNELL & 
Manual of Instruction for Learners of Telegraphy, 
latest edition, which we will send Free of Charge to a i 
who apply by mail or otherwise. It is the plainest and 
best book of a ee in Telegraphy ever published. 

- BUNNELL & CO., 
106 ond 108° Liberty Street, New York. 


Warren Milk Bottles. 


Patented March 23d, 1880. 


Give my address to your 
Milk Dealer, and induce 
him to deliver milk to you 
in them. You will 
never have it any other 
way afterward. Cata- 
logue, showing advan- 
tages, on application. 

A. V. WHITEMAN, 
72 Murray St., New York. 





| (pars 


RECOMMENDED OR 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


BY EMINENT PHYSICIANS 


LEARN STEAM ENGINEERING, 


and earn $100 per month. Send your name and 10 cts., 









in stamps, to F. toF. KEPPY, Engineer, Bridgeport, Conn. 


<g CLUBS 65cts. 


on application 





Descriptive Circular 


wv. mail Skates at less than manufacturers’ 
. “ Clubs,” 65cts. to $5 per pair. a — 
efree. Do you want a Gun? 


J ft & Graham Gun Go..°8sicses™ 


Fire Arms, Cutlery and Sporting 


SURE PREVENTION FOR PNEUMONIA. 


Hundreds suffer when they might be 


SAVED 


BY WEARING 


Hill's Chest and Lung Protector. 


SENT, POSTPAID, FOR ONLY 40 CENTS. 





4 


For PONIES 
and HORSES 


OF ALL SIZES. 
THE FINEST 
RIDING CARTS IN THE WORLD. 














Lg 
Masonic Publishers and ¥ y, New York. 
Portraits, Sketches 


A NEW ART from Nature, Ob- 
A 


jects, etc., or on china, canvas, be for pai inting. 
child can learn ; taught by mail. Write for catalo, 
Agents wanted. EUGENE PEARL, 2 Union 8q., 


ASK Re. en FOR 


Cc elie free. 
IRC ‘* ‘Co., 184 Lewis St., N.Y. 


BICYCLES $8 ‘savatenrs. 


PAYMENTS. 
Tricycles $7.50 up, Standard makes. Second- 
hand Wheels handled. Send for Catalogue. 
GEO. W. ROUSE & SON, 8 H S8t., Peoria, Ill. 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM. 


See our large adv. in Holiday ae and Premium 
List issue 1887. NEW EDITION NOW READY. Revised, 
Enlarged, Lmproved, but still the Ah... PON e, $1.00. 
Address The G. A. Gaskell Co., Chicago, Ill. 

PRESS, $3. _ Circular size, $8. 
a size, $44. Type set- 


v: 

















{ RINT ng easy printed directions. 

ARD Send 2 at ‘ps ‘or wow yo 
Si eae cards, &c., 

ELSEY&CO.. Metiden,¢ Conn 


SAMPLE TREATMENT 


CATARRI FREE! 


eat is our faith that we can cure you. dear sufferer, that we 
bed mail enough toconvince you, FREE. Send. --- -stamps to 
coverexpense & postage. B.S. LAUDERBACH & CO.,Newark,N.d. 


DRESS STAYS 


Elastic, pliable, and ab- 
solutely unbreakable. Standard quality, 5 cts. per yard. 
Cloth covered, 20c. Satin covered 25c. For sale every- 
Try them. Caution. Sold only by the yard 


yWARM YOUR FEET iz "Sr 


/ ‘Thacher’s Magnetic Insoles. hE ase 
or = airs $2; by mail. OurNew Boek 
im f “A Plain Road to Health, Free, 
CHICAGO MAGNETIC — 
6 Central Musle ) Hall, 





where. 





















Isa first-class trade, pays pegs 

FcR good wages, and can be 

quickly’ learned at our 

ver 2,000 of 

our graduates are at oak m., Commercial 

and Railroad Lines. The Great West is the country 
to grow up in. Write for our circulars. 

VALENTINE BROS., JANESVILLE, WIS. 


‘ i 
And STEREOPTICONS.all wioes erties 
ing every subject for ETT ti Ce HIBITIONS 
ete. A profitable Seodness foraman Exh quer capital. 
Also, Lanterns for Home Amusement. 152 p. Catal ty 


Is Bc" Durable 
AN BE Visccreaint we sknow 


noe We have 
patron | 




















. 


eS ATARRH 


AN BE 
.” and testimonials 
Dr. SYKES 


URED|F«: 
one 5 Chicago, Ill. 


400 RECITATIONS 
AND READINGS, 


bound in handsome lithograph ay apt nemey mailed to 
n stamps. This book 
contains the choicest gems for Reading,and “eo quaramtes 
satisfaction or will refund the money. dress J. S 
OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 157 Rose ge New ‘York. 


TOLEDO WEEKLY BLADE | 


BY’S PAPER.) 

The large . 1A best family paper published in the 
United States, and has the lar gest cire peraeon Only one 
dollar a year. Everybody reads the Nasby letters, and 
everybody will want the Blade next year. Send postal od 
specimen, also send addresses of your friends. We 
large cash commissions for clubs. Write for * —_— ad 
tial terms.” Address THE BLADE, Toledo, O 





EE BOOK. SX 

















25 STYLES. 
For Two or Four Passengers. 
FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES, ADDRESS 
FEF. A. BABCOCK & CO., 
Builders of Fine Carriages, AMESBURY, MASS, 


p oo AIR RIFLE 


{ 0O0OTS BULLETS or 
Y DARTS. mm. - Bullets 40 Rods and 
will kill games at 50 feet. No Powder or Crees 
No noise t dangerous to handl 

COSTS BU T ONE CENT to shoot i) times. 
For Parlor Target Practice the Darts are de- 
sirable. Each Rifle guaranteed. Price, $1.50, 
or we will deliver one to any address in the 
United States on receipt of $2.00. Send 4ein 
stamps for large Illustrated Catalogue, = 
Sporting Goods, Bicycles, Tennis, Etc., 


THE JOHN WILKIN go. 


SON 
ime 77 STATE STREET, Cmenee, TLL. 


G. Ww. HILL, 388 Pearl Street, New York City. 
| >| Send SIX Cents 


A ©. for a sample 
Ar SN) JINENE 
Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, all | 


COLLAR 
AND = bf CUFFS 

INDISPENSABLE and ECONOMICAL. 
Made of cloth, and are completely PAT BLE. Cor- 
rect styles, Perfect fit. Send your size, and for Ill. Cata- 


logue. REVERSIBLE COLLAR COLLAR CO., 24 , 24 Exchange | Pl. Boston, Mass. 


“THE MS ee PANTS" 






























Every Woman 


will welcome the Hartman Patent 
Steel Wire Door Mat. It scrapes 
snow or mud instantly from the 
feet. Doesn’t require shaking or 
















Per Pair, delivered free in U. S. ‘Send 6c. for samples, 
tape measure &c. Lawrence, Webster & Cory! Malone N.Y. 


THE NEW DEPARTURE DRUMS 
here made with patent double acting rods and 
"e folding knee rest. Light, 

» substantial and handsome. 
¥ Used in the best Bands and 
Qt! Orchestras. Unequaled for 
} tone, surpass all others in | 
finish and appearance. If 
| nearest Music dealer does 
not keep them, write to us 
for Illustrated Catalogue. 


i 





sweeping. Made of steel wire; 
neat, strong, and will last. 
more about it write to 
HARTMAN STEEL “4 Limited 
Beaver Falls, 


St., Boston; a 8t., 
RE; 103 Dearborn St., 


For 


51 Cor 


NEw CHICAGO, 


HENLEY'S 
IMPROVED 
MONARCH 
FENCE 
MACHINE. 


Patented July 25, 1885; May 18, 1886; August 3, 1886. 

The only practical machine in use that makes the fence 
in the field wherever wanted; makes the best, strongest. 
and most durable fence for general use and farm and 
stock purposes; weaves any size picket and any size 
wire. The fence will turn all stock without injury to 
same. ad catalogue ot full particulars, address 

. C. HEN Sole Manufacturer. 

Factory, Mod to tS Na y ioth Street, Richmond, Ind. 























MADE BY iaresy AND 
MOST IMPROVED 











Corll by thousands of 
has brought a lot of inaators oy copy Dg uel 
a possible. Re that ONLY’ GENUINE 
's Liquid Giue is man Louces 4 MA 
ER 
A CEMENT CO., gtou by Sit 2c? stam) 4 
Barnes’ Patent Foot-Power Machinery. 
Workers of Wood or Metal, without steam 
can bid lower, and save more money 
from their jobs, than by any other 
Industrial Schools or Home Training. 
With them boys can acquire practi- 
“go for themselves.” Price-List 
Catalogue Free. W. F. | E JOnN 
Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
For Style, Comfort, Health and Durability. 
fashion. Always regains its 
shape after pressure. For 
that “Improved Lotta” is 
stamped on each Bustle: 
be qeaqees 
end for price-list. 
Sole M’f’r’s, Boston, Mass. 
A grand gift. Pleases everybody. A 
s model of jonery and con- 


first-class Manufacturers 
hanics on their best work. ~ a 
member 
power, by using outfits of these Machines, 
means for doing their work.Also for 
cal journey men’s trades before they 
Ade 
No. 96 Ruby St, Rockford, Ill. 
Gives the latest Parisian 
sale by all Retailers. Be sure 
All mivinqoepente will 
COLUMBIA RUBBER CO., 
THE FAV FAVORITE. 
venie! in ness of in 
health. "60 ebanges of posi- 
tion. Simple, elegant, dur- 


able. Unlike other chairs, n 
adjusted by the on 


be 

ittingin it. We make Wheel and 

Physicians’ Chairs, Invatmps’ Goops a 
w Y\) Spxctatity Catalogue free. Mention 





paper. Srevens Cua Co. 
No. 3 Sixth St., Pittsburgh, Pa, 





The b best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 





22 & 24E. Goltimore St. 
WASH 


Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 


Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 
Iron Fences. Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 
Furniture, and other wire work, Best Wire Stretch- 
er and Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 


_SEDCWICK WICK BROS., RICHMOND, IND. 


W.L. I DOUCLAS 











KNA 


PIANOFORTES. Puceuatied in Tone, Touch, 
Workmanship and Durability. 

WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 

BALTIMONE. NEW, YORK: 


2 Fifth Avenue. 








INGTON: 817 Market. Space. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 


Finest t Galt “perfect ft, & 
AWARDED HICHEST PRIZE and 
ONLY 


Congress, ez 
oy 


and warranted. 
Button and 

Styles toe. As styl ry 
and durable as those 










(Name and price 
CLS stamped SHOn each Shoe.) 

w. DOU GLAS $2.50 8 HOE is unex- 
celled > heavy wear. If not sold by your_dealer 
write W.L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 

















